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LITERATURE. 

Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty 
and the Reformation Period. By S&S. 
Hubert Burke, Author of ‘‘The Men and 
Women of the Reformation,” “ Time Un- 
veils all Truth.” Vol. II. (John Hodges.) 


Ovr readers will be able to form a judg- 
ment of the style of this volume if we 
lay before them some typical passages. It 
runs over the period of Edward’s reign, and 
takes in the end of that of Henry and the 
beginning of Queen Mary’s, when “ the old 
Genoese had opened the Eldorado of a new 
world to the realm of united Spain, and the 
wealth of a recently discovered continent was 
pouring into the lap of storied Iberia.” 
Catharine of Aragon is spoken of as “ that 
historic princess, unconquered even in her 
isolation, whom Gardiner had aided in dis- 
severing from her lord.’”’ Courtenay is called 
“a duplicitous factionist, ungrateful as he was 
unworthy.” Foxe, the martyrologist, is said 
to have the “ special talent of dressing up and 
placing in what Oldmixon styled historical 
form the ready and malign concoctions of 
contemporaneous fanatics or fools.” The 
period in general is one of “ mutable men- 
tality,” in which the two offences of assailing 
the Queen’s title and insulting her religion 
“were more numerously fatal in proportion to 
the assumed creed of the monarch.” After 
quoting from Lord Herbert a story of a soldier 
who carried off a bone of Henry the Eighth 
and presented it as the handle of a knife to 
Oliver Cromwell, the author observes that 
“one cannot help opining that Hamlet in the 
grave-yard was far more out of latitude in his 
disposition of the great Roman’s head than 
was the unsophisticated soldier of Lord 
Herbert, who put to so apt a use the osseous 
remnant of the relentless Tudor”! The 
author appears to have an insuperable objec- 
tion to calling people by their right names. 
Thus both Julius the Second and Third figure 
as Julian; Catharine Parr is called Lady 
Parr, and is represented as being the widow 
of Lord Latymore, and after her marriage to 
Lord Sudely is designated as Lady Seymour, 
While her fourth husband goes by the name of 
Seymour of Sudbury, the King being spoken 
of as “ her penultimate husband.” Of smaller 
mistakes, we may notice that Mr. Brewer is 
styled Dr., and that the late Dr. Maitland, the 
Keeper of the Library at Lambeth, has been 
presented by the author to the deanery of 
Lincoln, a dignity which, though he well 
deserved it, he certainly never attained. The 
Writer’s knowledge of Latin may be estimated 

y the expression Tempora mutant, and by 
the title of Gardiner’s recantation, which is 





given as “ Palinodia Dieta Liberi.”’ As to 
his humanity, we are told that “ hot-gospellers 
and proximately subsequent chapmen in his- 
toric wares grievously impugned it,” but that 
“researches in State papers and genuine 
records potently qualify as to these matters 
the verdict to be passed by the present and 
the future.’ Cranmer is designated as “ the 
primal motor of England’s change of ecclesi- 
astical domination;” while “the primal 
honour of establishing the Protestant Church 
of England ”’ seems in the author’s opinion to 
be due to Somerset. We find also a good 
many words which are hardly likely to 
establish themselves permanently in the 
English language. Specimens of these are 
comrogue, co-conspirator, while other words 
are used in a sense that is quite new to us. 

It may be said that such a book is not 
worth reviewing. Nevertheless, we do not 
hesitate to avow that in his estimate of charac- 
ters and events Mr. Burke is seldom wrong. 
With the exception of his unduly favourable 
estimate of the character of Lady Jane 
Grey, whom he calls Lady Dudley, we have 
seldom found ourselves at issue with him. 
There is a great deal of research in the volume, 
but we are unable to verify many of the facts 
related, which appear only in very scarce 
volumes, and in some instances in MSS. 
which we have not seen. For, unfortunately, 
the references are very rarely made in any 
definite form, and we have not thought it 
worth our while to hunt them down, though 
we suspect that many of them are taken at 
secondhand. In one instance we are sure 
there is no such MS. as the author refers to. 
At p. 24 he (if we understand him rightly) 
describes Cranmer as attempting to dissuade 
the King from the marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
on the score of the affinity contracted with her 
by Henry’s illicit connexion with her elder 
sister. We are certain that no such paper 
exists ; the author is probably alluding to a 
MS. in the Cottonian Library printed in the 
Oxford Records of the Reformation, in which 
Cranmer endeavours to prove that no affinity 
is created by such intercourse, but only by 
marriage. We mention this in order to 
caution the reader against placing too much 
reliance on the details in this volume. With 
its general tone we have no wish to find 
fault, and it will, no doubt, give its readers a 
more just idea of the period, and of the men 
who figure in it, than can be formed from the 
usual run of Protestant writers. A large 
part of the volume is devoted to Thomas 
Cranmer. The author quotes largely from 
Dr. Hook, from whose judgment he for the 
most part dissents, and devotes a good deal 
of attention to Mr. Froude, and that some- 
what unnecessarily, as, whatever may be said 
of the second and third instalments of his 
History, this writer, we think, would scarcely, 
with his present knowledge of State Papers, 
be inclined to defend the view taken in the 
first four volumes of his work. 

It is, however, important that a book like 
this, which professes to give a view of tran- 
sactions very different from what is commonly 
taken, and which appears to be the result of 
considerable research, should be thoroughly 
tested. And we are sorry to say that so far 
as we have investigated the matter we can 
place very little confidence on our author’s 





references. A single instance will show that 
there is sufficient reason for our distrust. At 
p. 18 we are told that “ Rawdon Brown’s 
Venetian State Papers and Cranmer’s own 
letters now prove that the Cambridge pro- 
fessor [7.e., Cranmer] was the main agent in 
bribing foreign universities to give favourable 
opinions on the divorce question.”’ 

Now, on this we have to observe that Cran- 
mer was not the main agent in bribing the 
foreign universities ; that there are no extant 
letters of Cranmer’s alluding to the subject; 
and that in Mr. Rawdon Brown’s Calendar 
there is not any mention of Cranmer as being 
concerned in this transaction. It is only 
recently that Cranmer’s name has been 
brought into connexion with this subject. 
The whole history of the bribery of the 
foreign universities is disclosed in about one 
hundred and fifty records published at Oxford 
in 1870. The principal person concerned 
was Dr. Richard Croke, and from a few letters 
of his to Cranmer it may be gathered that 
the future archbishop was cognisant of and 
approved of all the bribery, but there is 
nothing to show that he was directly con- 
cerned in it. It is scarcely possible to add to 
the infamy which must ever attach to the 
name of Thomas Cranmer, but there is no 
occasion to misstate facts of history in order 
to exaggerate it; and there is something 
absolutely ludicrous in the claim this author 
makes when he says, ‘‘It is no grateful task 
to pursue this lamentable historical investiga- 
tion, but the truth must no longer be con- 
cealed.” In point of fact the truth has been 
known for a long time before Mr. Burke 
published his mixture of truth and fiction, 
and his attack upon the Protestant historians 
of the period is nothing but an attempt to 
slay the slain. Dr. Lingard was exactly 
accurate in all his statements and correct in 
nearly every conjecture he ventured on, as has 
been ampiy proved by all the records which 
have appeared since the publication of his 
History. 

Perhaps the most useful chapter in the 
volume is that headed “Who were the 
Accusers of the Monastic Houses?” Mr. 
Burke has done what he could to damage the 
character of almost everybody mentioned in 
his book, and here he has done good service 
by exposing the vile character of Cromwell 
and all his agents in the transaction; and his 
conclusion, though not new, is certainly true— 
that the sole motive for the dissolution of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII. was the 
desire to get possession of their property. 
But he need not, in demonstrating this, have 
taken the trouble to point out the faults and 
inconsistencies of Mr. Froude or of Bishop 
Burnet. Nor, again, does Mr. Freeman or the 
late Mr. Brewew stand in need of our author’s 
praise for sagacity or research. In point of 
fact the whole book is disfigured with remarks 
disparaging previous writers of history of the 
Protestant school, most of which are equally 
true and unnecessary. Yet with all the faults 
we have found with the work we heartily 
wish it a large sale and an _ extensive 
circulation. Though there are many passages 
expressed in such ridiculous language that we 
are scarcely able to understand the writer’s 
meaning, it is, upon the whole, easy reading ; 
and, what is of more importance, upon the 
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whole it gives a true picture of the wickedness 
of the times, and of the Protestant party 
especially, which may indeed be gathered by 
an unprejudiced reader even from Burnet, 
Strype, and Sharon Turner, but which it 
was certainly not the intention of those his- 
torians to exhibit. 

In particular, he has exposed the uniform 
subserviency of Cranmer to the ruling powers 
of the day, and has assigned to Somerset his 
proper place at the head of the reforming 
movement which had for its object the spolia- 
tion of the revenues of the Church. He has 
made it intelligible by the force of facts that 
Somerset was not, as Burnet describes him, 
“eminent for piety,” but a sacrilegious 
Calvinist ; that Sharon Turner is ludicrously 
mistaken in speaking of Henry VIII. as 
‘* warm-hearted, gentle and affable, untainted 
in morals, and sincere in religion.” And he 
has pointed out that conduct on the part of 
Cranmer which Mr. Froude considers dis- 
appointing is only of a piece with the whole 
tenor of his life. But then there are a good 
many statements made for which no vouchers 
are produced, some of which are false, and 
some of which we should like to see proved. 
The chapter on Edward’s reign, which is 
entitled ‘* The Mask Removed,” gives, upon 
the whole, a true description of the way in 
which things were moving; but when we 
come across such a statement as this, 
that Hertford sent commissioners about the 
country to intrude the formularies privately 
prepared in Henry’s reign by Cranmer, 
Poynet, and Ridley, we ask for the evidence 
of an alleged fact which is entirely new to 
history. At the same time the author is 


‘quite right in saying that at Henry’s death 


the mask was thrown off by Cranmer and his 
associates, and the changes gradually initiated 
which were intended from the first to develop 
into a much more pronounced Calvinism than 
appears in the formularies issued in the last 
year of this miserable reign. And the chief 
advantage possessed by the book consists in 
this—that quotations of a telling kind are 
brought together from authors whom nobody 
now reads except for the purpose of writing 
history. Of this nature are the following, 
from eminent Reformers who cannot be 
suspected of any wish to exaggerate the evil 
results of the change from the old religion. 
Thus, at p. 296, Gilpin is quoted for the 
opinion that “ in Edward’s reign more blind 
superstition, ignorance, and infidelity were 
promulgated in England than ever were under 
the Bishop of Rome. The realm was in 
danger of becoming more barbarous than 
Scythia!’’ Another Reformer is quoted as 
saying that 
“Church livings were bestowed on men who 
knew not what honesty, virtue, godliness, or 
Christian charity was. They did not even bear 
the outward semblance of priests or bishops ; 
they were regarded as dicers, petty thieves, and 
open robbers, whose only study was to kill and 
destroy the people committed to their charge.” 
And, again, the following is from Bradford :— 
** All men may see that immorality in its foulest 
forms, pride, dishonesty, unmercifulness, scof- 
fing at religion and virtue, and a desire to 
oppress and crush down the poor, far surpassed 
at this time anything that ever before occurred 
in the realm.” ‘‘ A heavy curse seems to have 
fallen on the people. I know not what to think 





of it. Desolation overshadows this land of ours 
that was once so prosperous and contented.” 


These are only specimens of descriptions, 
some of which even Burnet and Strype have 
been honest enough to quote, and which 
might be multiplied if necessary. After com- 
menting upon the common practice of adultery 
and repudiation of wives and husbands, of 
which there were so many instances among 
the higher classes—some sanctioned by Cran- 
mer and Ridley—the author sums up his 
history of Edward’s reign in these words :— 
‘¢ Such was the condition of once happy England 
after two years’ rule under the great lay Re- 
former, Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, 
whose death, Miss Strickland states, all Pro- 
testants deeply lamented as the real founder of 
the Church of England” (p. 308). 
Nicnoxas Pocock. 








Riquet of the Tuft: a Love Drama. 
millan. ) 


THE anonymous author of this finished piece 
of poetical patchwork is a brilliant and ac- 
complished writer. Evidently a man of 
much culture, and skilful in the technique of 
versification, with a fine sense of the pictorial 
beauty of the world, a ready flow of poetical 
imagery and harmonious words, by no means 
deficient in wit or fancy, there is scarcely a 
speech or a lyric in the volume which does 
not rise above the ordinary level, and the 
execution is finished throughout. 

Yet, with all this, the drama—if it can be 
called one—is a disappointment as a whole, 
and some of the author’s best work is spoilt 
by the introduction of thoughts and phrases 
which betray an unfortunate deficiency in the 
literary senses of fitness and character. The 
following lyric—one of the best of many 
charming songs that brighten the poem—is a 
good instance of the powerlessness of culture 
alone to produce first-rate work :— 


(Mac- 


‘* Deep falls the dark, I cannot sleep, mine eyes 

Are filled with night ; 

Tell me, my maidens, in the Eastern skies 
Is there no light ? 

Cry to the moon to sink her lingering horn 

In the dim seas, and let the day be born 
When Love and I, 
All ecstasy, 

Shall see him coming through the gates of morn. 


‘* Bid him bring rosemary that ever keeps 

Remembrance true : 

And myrtles gathered where warm Venus sleeps 
In fragrant dew ; 

And marigolds that wed the burning sun 

And close to tell desire the day is done : 
And full-blown roses, 
Passion’s posies, 

To deck the room where we shall be at one. 


‘* Scatter the flowers, uplift the hymn, he comes : 
Paradise ! 

Before him sound the pipes and merry drums, 
And in his eyes 

The morning breaks, and elfin queens above 

Stoop to his smile, and hear, like me, the dove 
Brood in his voice 
And sing, ‘ Rejoice, 

Come forth, my bride !’"—‘I come, I come, my 

ve! 


Here the human heart which, despite 
Venus’ damp bed and “ Passion’s posies,’’ we 
seem to hear beating through the lovely music 
of the first two stanzas is suddenly brought 
to a dead stop by the intolerable intrusion of 
the “ elfin queens.” 





There are signs in the poem that the author 


———. 


might have achieved a greater success if he 
had chosen astory entirelyhuman. He is never 
so much at home or so eloquent as in the last 
well-sustained scene of passionate love at the 
end. The following may be taken as a fair 
specimen of his blank verse, which, despite an 
awkward line and a hexameter here and there, 
is flexible and musical, and most original when 
it is most impassioned. Riquet and Callista 
have been gazing at each other’s faces in a pool 
when she says:— 
** Look, look no more 

Upon the unanswering water—look at me ; 
Into the depths of my dark eyes, where love 
Quickens the colour into speech, until 
The image of your beauty mirrored there, 
At home within me and for ever mine, 
Leap into ardent life. Youth on your lips 
Sings like a god, and Love’s sweet-flowered thoughts 
Inspire your face, and make your kiss a world 
Of unimagined joy ; and your bright head, 
Set on its mighty shoulders like a city 
In sunlight on a hill, is worthy lord 
Of limbs so wrought and stature so divine. 
You seem a king of men, all armed to conquer 
The willing world, as you have conquered me. 
These you might see, but not the enchanting light 
In which you stand—the light of my first love, 
The glory and the rapture and the hope 
That make your presence passion and life and 

peace,” 

Yet, despite the occurrence of many pas- 
sages as fine as this, the author fails to inspire 
interest either in his characters or their 
history. The choice of Riquet (one of the 
poorest of fairy tales) was unfortunate. The 
idea of the beautifying power of love has 
been told over and over again, and in the 
special domain of Fairyland it has found a 
much more beautiful body in the pathetic 
tale of Beauty and the Beast. The story of 
Riquet is ingenious but not pathetic, and the 
author’s attempt to make its hero interesting 
is not successful. In the beginning he is senti- 
mental to effeminacy, and as the story proceeds 
he becomes contemptible. 

Even Mr. Jellaby Postlethwaite would 
scarcely put a question like this to his 
gardener— 

**Ts it 

The hedge of eglantine whose odour falls 

Like music on the sense ?” 
or, if he wished to find out whether his friend 
has seen the very woman with whom he is in 
love, would ask— 

‘* Was she a woman lovely as the dawn 
On summer mornings, whom to see is Love ? 
Then I have seen her.” 
A “strawberry mark” would be less 
poetical, and it would not be so absurd. But 
his behaviour to Callista takes away any pity 
with which his poor over-sensitive nature 
may have inspired us. He tries at first in 
vain to make her give her promise of marriage 
in exchange for his gift of wit, and succeeds 
only by tempting her with the desire to 
outrival her sister. Callista, with her new- 
found wit, refuses to be bound by the bar- 
gain, and he collapses into despair until he is 
encouraged again by the fairies, who assure 
him that it will all come right in the end. 
He then most unfairly boasts to his friend of 
his glorious unselfishness in giving all without 
return, and goes to Fairyland to be nursed for 
a year in selfish comfort, leaving his father 
and mother to unrelieved anxiety. The confi- 
dence with which he alternately bullies and 
woos Callista on his return is so evidently 
“Dutch courage” that we have no faith 
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whatever in his offer to release her from her 
promise. We feel that she can do nothing 
against the fairies, and that his eloquence 
about the power of love is nothing but a 
raceful sham. 

Our respect for Callista is scarcely greater. 
Though brilliantly drawn, she forfeits our 
regard by her immediate ingratitude. It is 
not so in the original, in which, the moment 
she receives the gift of wit, she forgets 
everything which has occurred before, in- 
cluding her promise, until the year’s end, 
when, suddenly reminded of it by the tufted 
humpback in bridal garments, her appeal 
to be released is natural and excusable. In 
this innovation, and the introduction of the 
machinery of the visions at the commence- 
ment—so like those of King Pharamond in 
Love is Enough—the author has certainly 
not improved upon his original. 

Perhaps the author's greatest disqualifi- 
cation for the special task which he has 
attempted is his evidently long and deep 
study of English poetry. In Fairyland we 
expect to have no echoes from our own; and 
the pitch of the singer should be unfamiliar. 
But in the unknown country of Riquet and 
Callista we cannot walk a step without hear- 
ing some well-known voice. Its groves are 
haunted by Shakspere ; wafts of Tennyson and 
whiffs of Wordsworth come to us on every 
breeze ; the thrush-like voice of Herrick breaks 
from the coppice; and, when Lanval tells his 
adventures, we fancy we are listening to Mr. 
William Morris. Cosmo Monxnovse. 








East Cheshire, Past and Present; or, a 
History of the Hundred of Macclesfield. 
By J. P. Earwaker, M.A.,F.S.A. Vol. II. 
(London: Printed for the Author.) 


Mr. Earwaxer has undoubtedly hit upon the 
correct plan of writing and printing county 
histories. The ponderous folios of the past, 
to some extent still reproduced, are ter- 
ribly trying to the physical energies of the 
majority of those who consult them, and it is 
difficult to see what particular merit is sup- 
posed to lie in their size. When a work in 
folio extends to three or four volumes, with a 
general index only in the last, it would be 
just as easy to consult it if the number of 
volumes were doubled. But it would be 
infinitely easier to do so if the size and weight 
were only half, as in the case of royal 
or imperial quartos. The new editions of 
Hutchins’s Dorset and Ormerod’s Cheshire 
would be far more convenient for the student 
if they could have been reduced to the latter 
dimensions ; but this was, of course, imprac- 
ticable, as it would be too much to expect 
that the publishers would sacrifice the old 
plates of the illustrations ; and, without their 
reproduction, the new editions would be in- 
complete and imperfect. But it may be 
hoped that when any future county histories 
are written—and there are many yet to be 
wnitten—they may be issued in no dimen- 
Sions beyond the imperial quarto, which 
afford sufficient space for any engraved illus- 
a — for pedigrees of any length, 
as they can be continued from page to pa: 
indefinitely, _ ve 
It is also clear that the history of an entire 
county—as county histories have heretofore 





been written—cannot be effectively com- 
pressed within the ordinary limits of such 
works. The author, fearful of taxing too 
heavily the patience and purses of his sub- 
scribers, is necessarily compelled to restrict 
his accounts of the various subdivisions of the 
territory he covers, and often to omit entirely 
important and interesting details. 

It may be assumed, and it is probably 
proved by experience, that the great majority 
of subscribers to a county history are residents 
of the particular county itself, who naturally 
have a special interest in it. Beyond these, 
the copies sold are to particular collectors of 
such literature, whose number is exceedingly 
limited. The general public choose to consult 
such works at the British Museum and other 
libraries, and neither author nor publisher 
must expect from them anything in the shape 
of remuneration, or even thanks. But it has 
also been proved by experience that, even 
among these residential subscribers men- 
tioned, by far the larger number are specially 
interested only in their immediate localities, 
and care little, comparatively, for the main 
portion of the work which relates to the rest 
of the county. Hence, as a case in point, 
Mr. Cussans has shrewdly issued his new 
History of Hertfordshire in separate volumes, 
each devoted exclusively to a separate Hun- 
dred, with separate pagination and index ; and 
it is believed that the number of subscribers 
to the entire work, and the aggregate number 
of those who chose to secure only these 
separate portions of it, fully attest the wisdom 
of his course. 

The fact that Mr. Earwaker deals with a 
portion of the county already covered by the 
late Mr. Ormerod’s admirable volumes affords 
no suggestion against the value of that work, 
which must always be a standard one, and the 
reputation of its original author must now be 
shared with the able editor of the new edition. 
To some extent, the results produced by 
authors treating the same subject, and dealing 
more or less with the same materials, must 
necessarily resemble each other; but they need 
by no means clash, and they may, and should, 
sustain and illustrate each other. Mr. Ormerod 
chose to write the history of Cheshire, and 
one portion of one of his large folios is devoted 
to that of the Hundred of Macclesfield. Mr. 
Earwaker, on the other hand, has expended 
his energies upon the history of the Hundred 
of Macclesfield alone, and his mind has not 
been diverted from his special subject by the 
demands of other portions of the county. In 
a word, he has produced a simple monograph, 
while his predecessor’s labours embraced an 
extensive and ramified system. 

But even Mr. Earwaker, in spite of his two 
splendid volumes, the first of which was 
reviewed in these pages on its appearance some 
two years ago, is forced to confess that he has 
been obliged to contract documents which he 
would have been glad to print in full, and to 
omit altogether much of interest and import- 
ance equal to that which he lays before his 
readers. To this it may be replied that there 
is no good reason why he should not issue 
another volume. His contract with his sub- 
scribers, it is true, has been fulfilled, and even 
exceeded, for his second volume contains 
nearly two hundred pages more than the first. 
It seems a pity that such valuable material 





as he must have accumulated should not be 
given to the public; and it is not likely that 
many of his original subscribers would decline 
the third, which would add greatly to the 
value of the two already printed. For 
instance, although the pedigrees which he 
has admirably revised and extended are 
numerous, they are almost exclusively con- 
fined to the families who entered them at one 
of the four heraldic visitations of the county ; 
while it was in his power, as it was his wish, 
to embrace many more of what may be called 
the middle-class families, which would have 
been as interesting and important as, to say 
the least, many of those he gives. He has 
also been obliged to omit, in some instances, 
copious and valuable extracts from parish 
registers, and various other matters, all bearing 
with equal directness upon the history of the 
Hundred. It is to be hoped that he will be 
induced to include all these in a supplementary 
volume. 

There is little, if anything, left to be 
desired in the manner in which Mr, Earwaker 
has done his work; and those who know, as 
does the present writer, his earnest zeal and 
conscientious carefulness, will accept his state- 
ments and conclusions without reserve or hesi- 
tation. 

Among the most interesting matters em- 
braced in the present volume is a tolerably 
exhaustive account of the regicide John Brad- 
shaw, with full details of his family, and a 
tabular pedigree far superior to any ever 
before compiled. The history of the family 
of the Earls of Macclesfield may also be 
mentioned as of special importance and 
interest. 

One feature of the work deserving atten- 
tion is the care with which the author details 
the history of the successive incumbents of 
the various parishes, giving, when possible, 
biographical accounts of them and _ their 
families, and bringing their labours, clericul 
or literary, into prominence, instead of con- 
tenting himself with the usual bald lists of 
names and dates. When it is remembered 
that, in ordinary country parishes, the rank 
and influence of the parson are, or ought to 
be, as great as those of the squire, to say the 
least, the value and importance of this part 
of Mr. Earwaker’s labours will be understood 
and appreciated. 

The volume also commends itself directly 
to the attention of Americans, descendants as 
well of the early New England emigrants as of 
those to the Southern colonies. The accounts 
of the Davenport families and of that of 
Governor Eaton of New Haven have been com- 
piled with great care and research, and contain 
much of interest to our Transatlantic friends. 

The typographical execution of the work is 
faultless, and the admirable Index, containing 
some 12,000 entries, is believed to refer to 
every surname in the volume. 

The illustrations demand a paragraph by 
themselves. The drawings of the old churches, 
mansions, interiors, &c., were all made by the 
author’s wife, and he vouches that they have 
been faithfully reproduced by the engraver. 
Ordinary adjectives would fail to convey an 
adequate idea of their delicacy and beauty, 
and if the superlative word “exquisite” be 
applied to them it is no more than they 
deserve. JosePH Lemvet CHESTER, 
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Shakspere’s Hamlet : The First Quarto, 1603. 
A Facsimile in Photo-lithography by 
William Griggs; with Forewords by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 

Shakspere’s Hamlet: The Second Quarto, 
1604. With Forewords by F. J. Furnivall. 

Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream: 
The First Quarto, 1600. A Facsimile in 
Photo-lithography by William Griggs ; 

_ with Introduction by J. W. Ebsworth, M.A. 

Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream: 

The Second Quarto, 1600. (W. Griggs, 

Hanover Street, Peckham, 8.E.) 


A stupent of Shakspere’s text who possesses 
the first folio and the quartos may defy the 
race of commentators and conjecturers; he 
has the materials for forming an opinion 
before his own eyes. Such a recurrence to 
the original sources stimulates the feelings and 
makes demand on the judgment in the same 
way in which research among the sources of 
history opens and sets a-work the imagination 
and intellect of the student, sated and dulled 
by the made-up narrative of the compendiums. 
Though to possess a veritable first folio is 
not granted to many book collectors, it has 
been possible to work—and that with no sense 
of distrust—with one’s eye upon a page of 
Mr. Staunton’s facsimile or Booth’s admir- 
able reprint. But of all Shaksperian rarities, 
the rarest are the quartos. Twenty of these 
were indeed reprinted in the last century, but 
Steevens was not infallible. The Ashbee-Halli- 
well facsimiles are trustworthy, but they are 
unprocurable. Of the original thirty-one sets, 
probably not more than fifteen remained 
perfect after the Pantechnicon fire of 1874. 
Of these fifteen, several are held in perpetuity. 
The most fortunate collector of the quartos 
must have an aching sense of gaps in his 
little row of plays which it is absolutely 
impossible for the devotion of a lifetime to 
fill. Readers of Prof. Justin Winsor’s Bib- 
liography of the Shakespeare Quartos will 
remember the vicissitudes of hope, anxiety, 
joy, disappointment, despair endured by Mr. 
Barton in his long aspiration to possess the 
chief quartos in fine condition. In those 
days no Transatlantic telegraph could prompt 
a too cautious agent at the last moment to 
deeds of daring, and there was a great blank 
of time to wait before the steamship brought 
tidings of triumph or defeat. Mr. Barton 
was, on the whole, courageous and fortunate ; 
yet, after a quarter-of-a-century, and the 
rare chances of the Jolly and the Bright 
sales, his words were—“ As for the quartos, I 
almost begin to despair.” 

The four facsimiles issued by Mr. Griggs 
under Mr. Furnivall’s superintendence are 
the earliest instalments of a series of 
thirty-six, and the fortunate subscriber will 
receive these thirty-six quartos for the price 
of two Ashbee facsimiles. For A Midsummer 
Nights Dream in Fisher’s quarto £241 was 
given at the Daniel sale. For all scholarly 
purposes, the possessor of Mr. Griggs’s fac- 
similes may be said to possess an original 
quarto. Of the 1603 Hamlet only two 
copies are known—one belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire, one in the British Museum, 
both imperfect. A perfect copy formed from 
the two is exactly reproduced by Mr. Griggs. 


**On pointing out some twenty instances [of 





broken letters, &c.] to Mr. Griggs, and laying 
the: blame on his shoulders,” Mr. Furnivyall 
writes, ‘‘he quietly produced the Duke of 
Devonshire’s original, and showed me that the 
faults were due to that. Only in three cases, I 
think, had the process made a broken-type 
cross of an f or ¢ in the print a little less clear.” 

‘“‘The process employed gives,” says Mr. 
Ebsworth, ‘‘ with absolute exactitude, a repro- 
duction of every peculiarity in the typography 
of the originals.” 

Not being intended for dilettante collectors, 
but for students, the facsimile text is enclosed 
within rules, and in the margin the lines are 
numbered. By the use of asterisk, dagger, 
and mark of omission, Mr. Furnivall exhibits 
the relation of the text of each quarto to that 
of the other and to that of the folio. This 
important and troublesome piece of work has 
been executed with great care. In his Intro- 
ductions, Mr. Furnivall endeavours to prove 
by a mass of detailed evidence that the first 
Hamlet quarto represents imperfectly an early 
form of Shakspere’s play; that the second 
quarto gives the revised and enlarged play 
more faithfully than does the folio, its 
omissions being generally accidental, while 
those of the folio are cuts to shorten Hamlet 
for the stage ; and he argues that the German 
Der Bestrafte Briidermord cannot be derived 
from that pre-Shaksperian play of revenge 
which made so deep an impression on the 
English imagination. In both quartos the 
words “solid flesh” in Hamlet’s first so- 
liloquy are printed “ sallied flesh.” Mr. Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps infers that the text of 1604 
was in existence in the previous year, and 
that some portion of the 1603 edition was 
taken from the MS. of that text. But the 
striking differences in this very soliloquy, 
1603 and 1604, forbid such an inference. 
May we not account for the repeated error 
‘‘sallied”’ by supposing that the compositor 
of 1604 had a copy of the printed play of 
1603 to aid him in setting up a scattered or 
a crabbed MS., and that his eye caught the 
word “ sallied’”’ from the printed text ? 

Mr. Ebsworth, in his interesting Introduc- 
tion, shows conclusively against Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps that Roberts’s text of 4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream was taken from 
Fisher’s quarto, the spelling being somewhat 
modernised, and the text somewhat corrupted ; 
the folio text was built on that of Roberts. 
With respect to the date of the play, Mr. 
Ebsworth accepts Titania’s description of the 
elemental convulsions which followed her 
quarrel with Oberon as referring to the disas- 
trous weather of 1593-94. Although it 
throws no light upon the play, it may be 
worth while inserting here a weather prophecy 
for 1594 which appears in MS. in an old copy 
of Macrobius in my possession. 

‘*The holy dayes from whence the contreyman 
taketh his calender for the yeare following were 
this Christmas 1593 
Stevin [St. Stephen’s day] 1 fayre all January 
2 the morning sun- 
shine the after 
noone cloudy 
February 
3 all fayre march 
4 all fayre aprill 
G [? ought to be 5] 


cloudy «& dry 
maye 
7 [? 6] rayny & 


wyudy June.” 








Mr. Ebsworth agrees with Mr. Halliwell. 
Phillipps in believing that when Shakspery 
wrote “Over hill, over dale, thorough bush, 
thorough brier,” he had a haunting memory 
of Spenser’s “Through hills and  dales, 
through bushes and through breres’’ ( Faerie 
Queene, vi. 8). This book of the Fuerie 
Queene was not published until 1596 ; there. 
fore Shakspere’s play is not earlier than that 
year. The coincidence looks at first sight 
striking, a fourfold coincidence—hill, dale, 
bush, brier. In reality it amounts to much legs, 
For the words “hill and dale,” and, again, 
the words “ bush and brier” (the alliteration 
aiding), had already paired together in poetry. 
When Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s IZemoranda 
appeared I noted pre-Shaksperian examples 
of both these phrases, to which it would 
probably not be difficult to add others. We 
surely may ascribe to accident the identical 
sequence of these two phrases in writers like 
Spenser and Shakspere, who, by their copious. 
ness, gave words so many chances of turning 
up in like conjunction. 

Both Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Ebsworth 
have a word to say on “ sign-post criticism.” 
If the country is difficult, and one who knows 
it well puts up a sign-post, I thankfully 
accept the aid. When Coleridge, or Lamb, 
or Hazlitt, or Mr. Ruskin, or Mr. Arnold 
erects a sign-post it is only a very wise or a 
very foolish person who neglects to look at 
its pointing. The truth is that our feelings are 
quite as capable of education as our intellect; 
there are masters in things of the feelings 
as there are masters in things of the intellect ; 
and we need not follow the masters in either 
direction in blindness or servility. 

Epwarp Dowpen. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Wellfields. By Jessie Fothergill. In 


3 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 
Lisa Lena. By Edward’Jenkins. In 2 vols, 


(Sampson Low & Co.) 


The Rebecca Rioter: a Story of Killay Lift, 
By KE. A. Dillwyn. In2 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


The Lady Resident. By Hamilton Page. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


The Duke of Albany's Own Highlanders. 
By James Grant. In 3 vols. (Routledge 
& Sons.) 


Tue most prominent idea which the cuitivated 
authoress of The First Violin has worked out 
in her latest novel, The Wellfields, is not in 
itself new. The conflict between God and 
Mammon, as represented by Love and Prop- 
erty, has been a favourite theme in fiction; 
but in the character of Jerome Wellfield 
there is some original handling of it, for he 
is the type of the sentimental, aesthetic idler 
of the present day—the man who by some 
strange perversity of fate is loved by good 
women to their sorrow. His beautiful face, 
his fine voice, his confiding and sympa- 
thetic manner—which take the place of any 
sterling qualities—together make up the 
hero whose heroism women, heroically minded 
themselves, take for granted. Sara Ford, the 
young artist whom Jerome meets in Germany; 
is exactly the kind of woman to worship him. 
He pleases her artistic sense, and all the rest 
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she projects from her own high nature and 
believes it is her lover’s. The greatest 
moment of Jerome Wellfield’s pitiful life 
was probably that in which he said to Sara 
when they were first engaged, “ Never forsake 
your art for me, for I am not worth it.” To 
a man of this stamp it was doubtless a strong 
temptation to find the family place, which he 
loved with the strongest feelings of which his 
nature was capable, and which had been 
unjustly wrested from him, in the hands of a 
girl whom he could marry were he not 
hampered by a precipitate engagement. The 
reader can foresee very quickly that Sara 
Ford, at Elberthal, with nothing but the 
memory of a love to plead her cause, would 
stand little chance against the attractive Nita, 
with Wellfield Abbey and freedom from want 
in her hand; but the transition is brought 
about too rapidly. It seems almost incredible 
that the man who has even imagined that he 
loved Sara Ford could, in less than a fortnight 
after his engagement to her, deliberately set 
himself to win the affections of another girl. 
With this exception the plot is woven skil- 
fully and well. The narrow and intense 
character of Nita, concentrated so entirely 
in the fancied love of Jerome that her life 
can draw no strength from loving, but 
fails at the knowledge of his weakness ; the 
quiet and dominant earnestness of the banker, 
Falkenberg, whose chivalrous unselfishness 
saves Sara; and the uncompromising scorn 
of the clear-souled Avice for her slighter- 
hearted brother, are all drawn with power 
and discrimination; while the incidental 
sketches of the unscrupulous and calculating 
Pablo Somerville, and the shrewd moneyed 
man who finds his mental food and refresh- 
ment in Dante, show keen observation and 
wide sympathies. But perhaps the most 
interesting portion of the book is that which 
touches upon Sara’s art. In the contrast 
between the human influences which promote 
or degrade art, the authoress touches upon a 
psychological problem of deep interest. The 
degradation of Sara’s artistic power while 
she is enthralled by a nature weaker than her 
own, and the strength and inspiration wrought 
in her by a nobler love, are the best part of 
the story, and prove the authoress a true artist. 
“*Go to Nature,’ says Falkenberg, ‘ and 
paint the humblest plant you can find, the most 
tugged visage you meet in the street; but 
paint it—you know how as wellas I do. Do 
not smear into it your own vague fancies. 
Study it, to find what God has hidden behind 
its exterior covering. Think of it and its 
meaning ; not of yourself, and what you would 
like it to be. ‘‘Reverence, reverence, and for 
ever reverence,” as that great countryman of 
yours has said ; and I promise you that if it be 
but a tuft of dandelions, or the head of the 
most weather-beaten Miitterchen on the market- 
place, it shall be more worth hanging up and 
looking at than a thousand of those things.’ 

‘Your sayings are hard, but true,’ answers 
Sara, with a return of life in her cheek and eye.” 
Such novels as Zhe Wellfields render im- 
portant services to art. 


Mr. Edward Jenkins has always a purpose, 
and generally a philanthropic one, in his 
choice of subjects. In Lisa Lena he has 
brought forward with a very small amount of 
teticence the trials, temptations, and degra- 
(lation of trapezists. The result is about as 





painful as a work of fiction can well be. A 
horrible conviction, indeed, is constantly 
present to the reader that it is not fiction which 
he is reading, but that, although it may be hard 
to understand how so much of violence and 
wrong can be crowded into one woman’s life, 
the story is a record of miserable facts; and 
it is small comfort that the chief part of the 
scene is laid in America, and that the heroine 
is an American, for by far the darkest side of 
the picture is that which refers to England 
and the Continental towns. The character of 
Lisa Lena—if, indeed, that can be called 
character which seldom rises above the animal 
nature—is one of considerable force ; and the 
scenes in which her strange power is shown 
over the dog, and afterwards over Tom the 
tiger, are very striking. Lisa Lena, born in 
San Francisco, and deserted at an early age 
by a mother who could relentlessly shoot 
a negro, passes through a childhood of worse 
than slavery in the house of a farmer, from 
which she runs away to commence the series 
of adventures leading at last to her entrance 
on circus life and her curious exhibition of 
power over a tiger in a travelling menagerie. 
Her success on the trapeze leads her into com- 
pany and into scenes which are certainly 
better neither imagined nor described ; but in 
the performance of his duty Mr. Edward 
Jenkins is relentless, and determines that his 
reader shall know the worst. If the book has 
the effect of rousing sympathy and gaining 
help for a class of women whose 
moral peril is even greater than the 
physical peril by which they live, his 
most distressing task will not have been 
performed in vain. It can have been but 
scant pleasure to write such a story, though 
the scenes of Lisa on the circus car subduing 
the escaped tiger, and her own escape when 
the rope was cut in her performance, are very 
powerful. How far such books are the best 
vehicle for conveying the terrible knowledge 
which this story does is an open question; 
but, if Mr. Jenkins desired to write a tale full 
of horror and of thrilling incident, he has 
succeeded ; and he would probably tell us, if 
we complained of the coarseness of the scenes 
into which he leads us, that, if such things 
are, we ought to know them that we may 
aid in remedying them. Of the force and 
strength with which he describes them there 
can be no doubt. 


The story of the Rebecca Rioter is very 
well told—but it is a grim one. The 
Rebecca Riots are passing away rapidly from 
the remembrance of even the oldest inhabit- 
ants ; and, in driving along the well-kept turn- 
pike roads in Wales, it is hard to realise the 
“Rebecca” days so well described by Miss 
Dillwyn—the groups of men in women’s dress, 
with blackened faces, who destroyed the gates 
which they considered a grievance, and set 
fire to the toll-houses with such remorseless 
zeal. The man, Evan Williams, who has 
accidentally shot the father of his best friend, 
and who looks across a dreary waste of convict 
life to relate these wild scenes of his boyhood, 
had a nature which was worthy of a better 
lot. The influence of the beautiful Gwenllian 
Tudor upon him, and the confession of his 
guilt which this wisely used influence induced 


him to make, are the most touching incidents 





of the story, which is interesting, well 
sustained, and picturesque, though it would 
have been relieved by the introduction of 
more dialogue. 


The Lady Resident was capable of being a 
much better story than it is. The characters 
and the plot are unsustained, and the effect of 
the whole seems to be a set of somewhat loosely 
connected sketches of somebody’s friends and 
acquaintances. ‘The moral of the book, if it 
has a moral, is that ladies’ colleges should 
not be left to the government of committees 
of ladies, but that an excellent and beautiful 
lady resident may so overcome the preju- 
dices raised against the higher education of 
women that, when the committees of ladies 
have wrecked their colleges, the nearest univer- 
sity may open its heart and its classes to the 
“sweet girl-graduates.” With this is mixed 
some desultory discussion of positivism, some 
more impracticable mysticism, and at least 
two beautiful portraits—one of the Professor’s 
wife, Mrs. Brownlow, who would save any 
community by her fun and kindness, and 
Bertie Ravenshaw, the bright, open-hearted 
girl, who wins the highest collegiate honours 
in two volumes, and is wholly given over to 
love and matrimony in the third. The book 
has much clever and sprightly writing in it 
which carries the reader on through the 
Lady Resident’s difficulties and the mazes of 
the plot. 


Mr. James Grant’s last novel will have a 
special interest while Afghanistan is fresh in 
the minds of all readers. The descriptions 
and thrilling adventures of “the Duke of 
Albany’s Own Highlanders” are given with 
Mr. Grant’s usual power ; but the tragic inci- 
dents of the Afghan War, recounted in the 
second and third volumes, seem even less 
tragic than the pitiful game played with 
human hearts in Mayfair which is described 
in the first. ¥. M. Owen. 





CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, By thelate Dr. G. H. A. von Ewald. 
Vol. IV. MHezeqiel, ‘‘Yesaya” xl.-lxvi. 
(Williams and Norgate.) The translation of this 
admirable work has evidently been a labour of 
love ; we have before us a perfect reflex of the 
thought and expression of the great master- 
critic. We can only wish that students will read 
slowly and ponder diligently. However open 
to correction in detai!s, Ewald’s Prophets still 
stands unsurpassed as a picture of the prophetic 
literature from an historical point of view. 
Neither orthodox nor rationalistic, Ewald goes 
his own way, asking no one’s opinion, but 
never failing to give a vivid and suggestive view 
of each successive work in the light of its prob- 
able age. The greater part of the volume is 
occupied by that too-much-neglected prophet, 
Ezekiel, whom De Quincey called the Aeschylus 
of the Old Testament. We also have most of the 
later Isaiahs (or, as Ewald more definitely ex- 
presses himself, the anonymous prophets of the 
end of the Captivity), and especially the famous 
chapters beginning “‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.” 

Theologische Encyclopiéidie. Von Richard 
Rothe. Aus seinem Nachlasse herausgegeben 
von Hermann  Ruppelius. (Wittenberg: 
Koelling.) Two posthumous works with the 
same title by equally celebrated theologians 
have lately been given to the world by the zeal 
of friends and disciples; but what a different 
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mental standpoint is suggested by their names! 
1t is not, however, of Hofmann that we have to 
speak here, but of Richard Rothe, that singu- 
larly gifted man who appears to have had the 
function of reconciling in a higher degree than 
many of his contemporaries faith and reason, 
religion and criticism. In his life he certainly 
did reconcile them; how far his intellectual 
utterances will enable those who follow him to 
do so it is not for us to determine. At last 
year’s Church Congress a young and enthusiastic 
theologian expressed his deeply felt want of 
a trustworthy survey of the wide field of 
theology. Without knowing it, he was asking 
for what at least one professor in every faculty 
of German Protestant theology regards it as his 
duty to give--a course of lectures on the 
‘«* Theological Encyclopaedia,” i.e., on the circle 
of the theological studies. Schleiermacher, for 
instance, did not disdain thus to be a professional 
sign-post to the rising generation of theologians ; 
Rothe, with ampler knowledge, but from a 
kindred point of view, has followed his example, 
and, though the modern critical spirit may spoil 
his writing for average English students, those 
who have themselves to teach others will find 
it profitable to sit for awhile at the feet of a 
genuine, though a Protestant, theologian. We 
Jearn from the Preface that Schleiermacher’s 
Theological Encyclopaedia will shortly see the 
light. 

The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. 
Translated and critically Explained by Michael 
Heilprin. Vol. II. (New York and London: 
D. Appleton and Co.) This second volume is 
chiefly occupied with the prophecies of Micah, 
Amos, and Hosea (such is the unusual order in 
which the author presents them), though it also 
includes two poetical pictures of David (Psalms, 
lxxxix. and cxxxii.), the inscription of Mesha, 
and a fragment of the poetical picture of 
Solomon, known as the Song of Songs. Now 
that we have become a little accustomed to Mr. 
Heilprin’s manner, his failings strike us much 
less, and his merits rather more forcibly. There 
is no book in English which so adequately 
and interestingly exhibits the common results 
of the more extreme Biblical critics. The 
author’s reading is wide, but it does not over- 
power his personal insight; and a number of 
acute suggestions will reward even a learned 
reader. It would be easy to criticise and supple- 
ment these, however. In the obscure passage, 
Hosea vii. 4, the correction adopted by Mr. 
Heilprin only disposes of half the difficulty; a 
brother Israelite, A. Krochmal, had already 
finished the work which Sebon and Heilprin 
have but begun: their ‘“‘baker” should be 
‘their anger,” and ‘‘sleepeth” should be 
‘‘smoketh.” One or two more conjectures 
deserve to be mentioned—one in particular, 
which has an important bearing on the date of 
a book, and which is, at first sight, extremely 
plausible, viz., that talpiygoth in Cant. iv. 4, in 
which Griitz thought he recognised rnAa@mis, 
is really tpowaia. Another worth mentioning 
is that the Biblical Kir (with Ko/) “corresponds 
to the Kirkhi or the Kirruri of the Assyrian 
inscriptions—names, perhaps, altered from 
Turanian ones, beginning with Qir—or to both, 
if those neighbouring countries were ethnically 
connected.” The derivation of Caphtor from 
Keéf tor, i.e., the shore of the hill (viz., Zeus, to 
whom Crete was sacred), and the view that the 
mysterious Ali#qah in Proy. xxx. 15 (‘‘ vam- 
pire” ?)is the name of the parabolic author, 
are, to us, less attractive. Butis not the author 
over-critical for his own enjoyment, as well as 
that of his readers? Is not the emendatory 
element (if the word may be allowed) dispro- 
portionately large compared with the moral, 
religious, and aesthetic? Have the Old Testa- 
ment writings become to modern Jews simply 
a hunting-ground for brilliant conjectures ? 
We should be sorry to think so, 





The Worship of the Old Covenant considered 
more especially in Relation to that of the New. 
By the Rev. E. F. Willis, M.A. (Oxford and 
London: James Parker and Co.) The object 
of the author in this, with all its faults, 
meritorious work is rather practical than 
scientific. He regards the worship of the 
Christian Church as being, when rightly 
ordered, a kind of glorification of that of the 
Temple, and advises the friends of the 
“‘Catholic Revival” to resort for guidance to 
the Mosaic Law in all doubtful matters con- 
nected with ritual. If this idea should be at 
all widely accepted, there will be a chance of 
co-operation between Old Testament scholars of 
very different theological views. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Willis cannot be said to have been properly 
initiated into the guild of scholars. In his very 
first pages he appeals to Bishop Wordsworth, 
who is too rich in well-deserved honours to need 
such misplaced eulogy, as a leading authority 
on the Old Testament; and his German studies 
appear to be limited to the works of Hengsten- 
berg, Kurtz, and Biihr. In so thorny a subject 
as the Mosaic ritual the slenderness of his 
critical apparatus is naturally a great draw- 
back. Mr. Willis does not even seem to be 
aware of the existence of a really competent 
and scholarly English work on the subject, the 
title of which hardly does justice to the many- 
sided character of the author’s researches—we 
refer to The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, 
by Alfred Cave, B.A. (Edinburgh, 1877). Mr. 
Willis is an Anglican, and Mr. Cave a Noncon- 
formist ; but as both are agreed on the super- 
natural character of Christianity, and as Mr. 
Cave is certainly not a bigoted Protestant, 
there is no reason why the one should not learn 
from the other. Now, Mr. Cave is evidently a 
trained Biblical scholar, weak, perhaps, in Old 
Testament criticism, but strong in his grasp of 
the progressive teaching of Revelation; while 
Mr. Willis appears to have ‘‘ got up” his 
subject under no inconsiderable disadvantages, 
and with the continual pre-occupation of the 
practical good to be derived for the Christian 
ritual from the study of the Mosaic. We could 
wish that his modesty had not led him to with- 
hold his thoughts on a subject perhaps more 
germane than the present to his missionary 
vocation, viz., the relation of the sacrificial idea 
in the ancient Aryan and the Hebrew records 
respectively. The quotation from Banerjea’s 
Aryan Witness hardly satisfies one’s legitimate 
expectations. May we add two slight criticisms ? 
First, that there is no reasonable doubt as to 
the etymological meaning of the Hebrew 
kohén, ** priest,” which is ‘ one who administers 
for another” (see Delitasch’s Isaiah); and, 
secondly, that the theory that the Aaronites 
were priests in a representative capacity is not 
incapable of reconciliation with that maintained 
by the author, if it is true that the Jewish 
Church was regarded as in mystic union with 
Jehovah (comp. the second half of Isa. xlv. 
14), On the deep question of colours, the 
author should have referred to Delitzsch’s 
exhaustive article ‘‘ Farben in der Bibel” in 
the new edition of Herzog’s Leal-encyclopiidie 
(vol. iv., Leipzig, 1879); and on the theological 
theory which underlies the whole book we 
should like to know how the author would 
reply to the observations on pp. 67, 68, of Mr. 
Fowler’s Life of Richard Waldo Sibthorpe. 
The Collects of the Day : an Exposition, Critical 
and Devotional, by Dean Goulburn (2 vols., 
Rivingtons), has in a very high degree the 
merits that may be looked for from its author 
—learning not very recondite but trustworthy, 
sober taste and sound feeling, and a devotional 
temper in thorough harmony with the subject 
treated. While writing, it need not be said, 
from a thoroughly Anglican point of view, the 
Dean is not afraid to pass literary criticisms on 
the modifications introduced into ancient col- 
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lects, whether in the sixteenth century or tho 
seventeenth; perhaps it is in these criticisms 
that the chief secular interest of the book lies, 


Adam, Noah, and Abraham: Expository 
Readings on the Book of Genesis, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D. (Macniven and Wallace), js 
generally commonplace and sometimes vulgar, 
but now and then thoughtful and even sug. 
gestive. 


Passages from the Diary of an Early Methodist, 
by the late Richard Rowe (Strahan and Oo,), is 
a clever and readable little book, very life-like 
in its sketches of character, and generally true 
to the spirit of the time treated. The only 
question is whether it was worth while to draw 
a fancy picture of a subject of which there exist 
so many authentic ones. And the writer is not 
as successful in catching the tone of the lan. 
guage of his period as he is with the tone of its 
life. Even the editor thinks it necessary to 
apologise for the hero writing very much in 
the general style of the Nonconformist of 
century before his time; it is certain that he 
could not have done so immediately after his 
conversion, though, as time went on, like 
causes might produce like effects. And any 
way, ‘‘ wage” for ‘‘ wages ” is not an archaism 
but a recent vulgarism. 


A Lifes Decision, by T. W. Allies, M.A, 
(C. Kegan Pauland Oo.), isa “history of the 
author’s religious opinions” up to the time of 
his joining the Church of Rome. The book 
will convince everyone that he was so far right 
in doing so, that he was very much out of his 
element as a clergyman of the Church of 
England. 


Discourses and Addresses on Leading Truths of 
Religion and Philosophy (Wesleyan Conference 
Office) is the title of the whole, and the subject 
of a small part, of a large volume by Dr. Rigg. 
The three lectures delivered for the Christian 
Evidence Society and the Victoria Institute, 
though too rhetorical, are thoughtful and 
tolerably liberal ; the rest of the book is just 
what we should expect of the more elaborate 
sermous of an intelligent Wesleyan. 


The Stoic Moralists and the Christians in the 
First Two Centuries, the Donnellan Lectures 
for 1879-80, by T. Jordan (Dublin: Hodges, 
Foster, and Figgis), is a sermonish restatement 
of what is very much better said in Canon 
Farrar’s Seekers after God. 


Chrestos: a Religious Epithet ; its Import and 
Influence. By J. B. Mitchell, M.D., LES. 
(Williams and Norgate.) The author of this 
tract has put together a few facts concerning the 
early uso of Xpnorés for Xpisrds, of which the 
most remarkable is that in 1287 Christian in- 
scriptions, in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum, 
‘careful search fails to discover a single in- 
stance of earlier date than the third century 
wherein the word Christ is not written Chrest, 
or else Chreist.” Dr. Mitchell is wrong, as his 
own quotation shows, in crediting Lactantius 
and Jerome with the punning argument by 
which it was shown that the followers of xpirés 
must themselves be xpnorol. The former merely 
corrects the error of those who ignorantly said 
‘* Chrestus ” for ‘‘ Christus,” and the latter does 
no more than explain the meaning of Paul’s 
word xpnorérns, without the slightest allusion to 
its similarity to the Christian name. In the 
quotation from Jerome essential words are 
omitted, and we notice no less than four errors, 
we suppose, of the press. 


Descriptive Sociology ; or, Growps of Sociological 
Facts, Classified and Arranged by Herbert 
Spencer : Hebrews and Phoenicians, Compiled 
and Abstracted by Richard Scheppig, Pb.D. 
(Williams and Norgate.) A work of colossal 
industry, and, so far as we have examined it, to 
be depended upon. The object of Mr, H 
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Spencer (as the reader will be aware from the 
portions already published) is to present the 
sociological facts, apart from hypotheses, so “‘ as 
to aid all students of social science in testing 
guch conclusions as they have drawn, and in 
drawing others.” A set of tables exhibits the 

neral results classified in columns, so as, if 

ssible, to preserve simultaneity in the state- 
ments of facts ; then follow the extracts from the 
authorities, ancient and modern, upon which the 
statements are founded. Of the Phoenicians 
not much is said. It was thought sufficient 
(and doubtless rightly, in the present position of 
research) to extract the principal facts from the 
great work of Movers, supplementing them from 
more recent writers, such as Renan, Duncker, 
and Maspero. But the Hebrews are really 
treated with such elaborate completeness that 
the student of the Bible who is not afraid of 
handling a folio will not do amiss to procure 
this separate volume. He should remember, 
however, that, among the hypotheses avoided, 
Mr. H. Spencer includes every form of positive 
Christianity, and that he (or rather his able 
assistant, Dr. Scheppig) does not consider it in- 
consistent to adopt Dr. Kuenen’s hypothesis 
of the exilic and post-exilic origin of the 
‘Elohistic” portion of the Pentateuch. It 
is true that, either with or without quali- 
fication, this hypothesis is rapidly gaining 
ground among the philological students of the 
Old Testament. The extracts appear to be 
made on a principle of perfect impartiality ; the 
articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible are 
perhaps more frequently drawn upon than any 
other works, probably on account of the terseness 
and condensation which, onthe whole, distinguish 
that valuable compendium. But we also notice 
the names, in the long and carefully selected list 
of books, of Baudissin, Bertheau, Birch, 
Brugsch, Chabas, Cheyne, Colenso, Delitzsch, 
Driver, Ebers, Ewald, Hausrath, Hitzig, Ka- 
lisch, Kuenen, Nildeke, Sayce, Stanley, Tyler. 
It was a pity that the editor was unable to utilise 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s remarkable paper on 
“Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament ” in the 
Journal of Philology for 1880, pp. 75-100, 
which throws a new light on the popular religion 
of the Israelites, and on several obscure passages 
of the Old Testament. Letters of Mr. Sayce 
and Mr. Greville Chester in the AcADEMy for 
the present year might well have been referred 
to on Schleiden’s and Brugsch’s rather dubious 
theory of the route of the Israelites at the 
Exodus. Perhaps a little more caution would 
have been advisable in recommending the 
identification of the Aperiu of the Egyptian in- 
scriptions with the Jbhrim or Hebrews. 
Adler’s Pirke Aboth certainly ought not to have 
pushed out Mr. C. Taylor’s very thorough 
edition of the text and commentary. Nor 
should the fact of the existence of a vassal 
kingdom of Samaria (pointed out by Prof. 
Schrader) subsequent to thefall of Samaria have 
been omitted. But these are mere trifles. 


The Book of Job: a Metrical Translation, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Henry James 
Clarke, A.K.C, (Hodder and Stoughton.) The 
Book of Job seems to haye been strangely 
neglected by poets; at the moment, Young is 
the only poet we remember who has attempted 
to transfuse it into English. Mr. Clarke enters 
into no competition with the vigorous writer of 
the Poetical Paraphrase; his translation is in 

lank verse, and as good as a word-for-word 
translation. His additions, at least, are confined 
to the connecting links required by the more 
logical genius of our language, and to the 
development of some of the embarrassingly 
Pregnant words with which Job, like all 
emitic poetry, abounds. The result is doubtless 
Wooden, but so also is Longfellow’s invaluable 
translation of the Divine Comedy, and this work 
Will be a useful companion to the Commentary. 





Mr. Clarke’s scholarship is above the average ; 
he chiefly follows Delitzsch—a safe guide in 
exegesis, though not acute as a critic. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. J. Potrer Briscoz, of the Nottingham 
Free Library, will soon have ready for the press 
a volume entitled Songs and Sonnets, by Robert 
Millhouse. The editor will preface the work 
with an account of this celebrated local poet. 
He was born at Nottingham in 1788, and at the 
early age of six was sent to work; at ten he was 
placed at a stocking-frame, and learned to read 
at a Sunday-school. He wrote much and well, 
and many of his best pieces were composed 
while he was working on his loom. His style 
was so classical that Southey refused to rank 
him among ‘‘ Uneducated Poets.” In Sir John 
Bowring and the Howitts he had true friends. 
His portrait appears in one of Hone’s works, 
and some interesting biographical particulars 
are furnished by the present editor. 


Srr Gavan Durry’s book on Young Ireland, 
which Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 
will publish early in November, will, we under- 
stand, be a more comprehensive work than was 
at first anticipated, extending to nearly eight 
hundred pages large octavo. 


Mr. A. H. Japp, who not long ago received 
the degree of LL.D. from the University of 
Glasgow for his services to literature, has 
entered upon the publishing business, the style 
of the firm being Messrs. Marshall, Japp and 
Co., of Holborn Viaduct. The new firm, 
beside publishing works in general literature, 
intend to issue a Popular Science Series, a 
Health at Home Series, and Handbooks for the 
Home. 

Messrs. REEVES AND TURNER have in the 
press, nearly ready for publication, another 
volume of verse by Mr. James Thomson, author 
of The City of Dreadful Night, and other Poems. 
The principal pieces of the forthcoming volume 
will be Weddah and Om-el-Bonain, an Rastern 
tale from the Del’ Amour of De Stendhal (Henri 
Beyle), and Vane’s Story, a pure fantasia. 
These are to be followed by several minor 
poems and two or three translations from the 
German. 


Messrs. CAssELL, Perrer, GALPIN AND Co. 
have in the press a work by the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, entitled English Land and English 
Landlords: an Enquiry into the Origin, Char- 
acter, and Reform of the English Land System. 
The work will be published under the auspices 
of the Cobden Club. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, honorary secretary 
of the Hull Literary Club, has in the press a 
book entitled Punishments in the Olden Time, 
furnishing historical notes on the brank, duck - 
ing stool, pillory, whipping post, cage, stocks, 
drunkard’s cloak, public penance, riding the 
stang, &c. It will be profusely illustrated. 


The Life of Lord Clyde, by Gen. Shadwell, 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Blackwood 
and Sons. The work will include copious 
extracts from the diary and correspondence of 
the deceased general. 


Aone the reprints which Mr. Elliot Stock 
will issue at an early date is a facsimile of the 
first edition of Robinson Crusoe, reproduced 
from the very fine copy in Mr. Huth’s library. 


THE well-known American illustrated peri- 
odical, Harper’s Magazine, is presently to be 
published by Messrs. Sempson Low and Oo. in 
a European edition, which will be partly 
printed in this country, so that matter of 
European interest may be substituted in the 
editorial departments for that peculiarly Ameri- 
can. The other features will be the same on 
both sides, arrangements haying been made 





—- 


with English authors to secure the rights of 
serial publication for this country as well as for 
America. This will not, however, interfere 
with separate publication, later, in book form, 
in the two countries. It is understood that 
Mr. Thos. Hardy is engaged upon a novel, 
which Mr. du Maurier will illustrate, for 
publication in /Tarper’s, and this accordingly 
will not be published in any other magazine. 
Harper’s is the oldest of the American magazines 
of its kind, dating from 1850, and has been the 
medium of American publication for Dickens, 
Thackeray, and other English writers. A chief 
feature of the magazine isits illustration ; and a 
series of articles on English scenery and life, 
to be illustrated by both English and American 
artists, is mentioned as in preparation. The 
magazine will sell for a shilling, which is some- 
what below the American price. 


Mr. T. B. TrRowspAte will soon have ready 
a volume of considerable interest entitled Lore 
of the Months: Antiquarian and Historical. It 
will present a series of articles on old customs 
in connexion with the calendar. 


A Comprehensive History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Temperance Reformation, from the 
earliest period to the end of June 1880, is 
being prepared by Mr. P. T. Winskill, of 
Warrington. The work will also include bio- 
graphical sketches of the pioneers of temper- 
ance. 


WE understand that a new book of private 
devotion, entitled Morning, Noon, and Night, 
is to be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The work contains contributions by 
Bishops Perry and Ryan, the Dean of Ripon, 
Archdeacon Prest, and the Reys. R. Allen, 
Canon Bell, Prebendary Cadman, Canon Clay- 
ton, E. K. Elliott, Canon Money, J. Welstead 
Powell, and Canon Richardson, and is edited by 
Canon Garbett. 


Dorothy Compton: a Story of the ’15, giving 
interesting details of Jacobite proceedings in 
the year 1715, is nearly ready for publication by 
Messrs. Kerby and Endean; as is also The Path 
of the Just; or, the Christian’s Pilgrimage to 
Glory, by the Rev. R. Wilkes Gosse, of Hastings. 
The same firm are likewise about to issue Radi- 
calism, and its Effects on the English Constitution, 
translated by T. Louis Oxley from the Journal 
des Débats. 


Messrs. Crosny Lockwoop AND Co.’s an- 
nouncements include:—The German Preposi- 
tions, with the Cases they govern, exemplified in 
2,500 Useful Colloquial Phrases, and German 
Colloquial Phraseology, by 8. Galindo ; The Boys’ 
Own Book, new and thoroughly revised edition, 
with illustrations ; and, in ‘* Weale’s Educational 
Series,” A Portuguese-English and English-Portu- 
guese Dictionary, with the Genders of Each Noun, 
by Alfred Elwes. 


Messrs. 8. W. PARTRIDGE AND Co. will in a 
few days publish the first volume of a new illus- 
trated work by Dr. Cunningham Geikie, author 
of The Life and Words of Christ. It will be 
called Hours with the Bible, and will form the 
first of a series of volumes, each complete in 
itself, and intended to form asa whole a people’s 
handbook to the Bible. 


Kart Buinp’s essay on “ Land Reform,” 
which was published in the August number of 
Minerva, will appear in a German version. 
The forthcoming number of the International 
Review will contain an article by the same 
author on ‘‘ Humboldt’s Political Opinions,” 
surveying all the utterances of the great 
German savant which bear upon the public 
affairs of Europe. 

M. Gustave Masson has issued the second 
part of his “ Episodes of French History ”—<S¢. 
Lowis and the Thirteenth Century (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.), The narrative is taken from 
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Guizot’s History, though M. Masson has added 
information derived from other sources. 

Lupwic UNFLAp’s Die Shakespeare-Literatur 
in Deutschland will be of use both to Shakspere 
students and to booksellers, for it gives prices, as 
well as titles and dates; but even for a 
‘« Versuch einer bibliographischen Zusammen- 
stellung,” as it modestly describes itself, the 
catalogue is strangely defective. Is it possible 
that Herr Unflad is unacquainted with Thimm’s 
much fuller Shakspeariana, with its Supplement 
of 1872? Among the strangest omissions is 
that of Karl Elze’s great volume, William 
Shakespeare (1876). A fantastic chronology of 
Shakspere’s plays is appended which ought to 
disappear from a second edition. 


A CURIOUS computation has been made of the 
rapidity of Basque bersolari or improvisatori in 
recent contests at Vera and at San Sebastian. In- 
cluding pauses for rest and giving out of themes 
and metre, they reached from fourteen to twenty 
lines a minute. The highest number recited by 
one individual was 410 lines, out of a total of 
1,810. The contests lasted about an hour and 
a-half, and the rapidity of utterance was such 
that the reporters were completely distanced. 
The talent seems in some cases to be hereditary, 
as one of the competitors at San Sebastian who 
was unable to appear sent his son to represent 
him, and with full success. 


A Frencu Socrety Arti ef Amicitiae has 
been recently formed, the object of which is to 
— a villa de retraite for those engaged in 
iterary, scientific, or artistic pursuits. It is 
divided into five sections, under the presidency 
of MM. Meissonier, Ch. Garnier, le Duc de la 
Roche-Guyon, Gérdme, and Henri Martin 
respectively. 


M. Jutes Dvuxas has published (Paris: 
Techener) a bibliographical and literary study 
on John Barclay’s Satyricon. 


AccoRDING to educational statistics just 
published in connexion with the German Army 
and Navy, of the 140,881 recruits taken in 
during the military year 1579-80, 132,660 were 
examined in the German language, only 6,004 
in another tongue, chiefly Polish, while 2,217 
were without any school training. Those who 
could neither read nor write numbered 1°57 per 
cent. of the entire number, as against 1°80 in 
the year 1878-9, 1°73 in 1877-8, 2°12 in 1876-77, 
and 2°37 in 1875-76—from which it seems that 
education in the army and navy has improved 
at the rate of nearly one per cent. during the 
last five years. East and West Prussia, Posen, 
Bromberg, Oppeln, the Palatinate, and Alsace- 
Lorraine appear to be the most backward in 
the matter of education. 


In addition to our former notices of a collec- 
tion of Reformation papers, preserved in a 
codex of the Imperial Public Library in St. 
Petersburg, the following particulars of another 
codex of the same library may be of interest. 
Codex E 842, which belongs to the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, contains a considerable 
number of letters by Dr. Martin Luther, 
Philipp Meianchthon, and other leaders of the 
German Reformation. It bears the title 
Epistolae Martini Lutheri, Philippi Mel. et 
aliorum; and contains, in 247 quarto pages, 
twenty-one public decrees of the Rector 
Academiae Vitebergensis, and a number of as 
yet unpublished additions to, and new readings 
of, letters of Luther and Melanchthon already 
printed. But their special value consists in a 
collection of letters and shorter writings of the 
two Reformers ; among them five letters from 
Melanchthon to Paul Eber, of the year 1540; 
one letter from Melanchthon to Justus Jonas, of 
December 2, 1540; one to Johann von Berg, 
of June 18, 1548; one letter from an anonymous 
writer (most likely Kaspar Uruciger) to Paul 
Eber, of December 29, 1540; one letter from 
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Count Hermann von Neuenahr to Melanchthon, 
of September 21, 1543; a Vormannuny und 
Warnung D. Martini an die Juristen auy dem 
predigtstuel tzu Wittenbergk, of February 13, 1543 ; 
and an academical publication of Melauchthon 
of July 1, 1544. 

A LITERARY curiosity has been sent to the 
present Diisseldorf Exhibition by the great pub- 
lishing firm of Baedeker in Essen. Among 
other school-books published by the firm and 
exhibited at Diisseldorf there is a copy of 
Haester’s Schul/ibel (first reading primer) in its 
nine-hundredth edition. The first edition of 
this school-book appeared in 1853; since that 
time more than two millions of copies have been 
sold 


THE Royal Library of Berlin has just cele- 
brated its first centenary in its present rooms. 
It was founded by Frederick William, “the 
Great Elector,” in 1659, but for many years 
occupied rooms quite inadequate for the con- 
venience of readers and for the storage of books. 
So, in 1780, it migrated to the King’s Palace, 
in the left wing of which it has just completed 
its first century. When the Elector died, the 
library numbered 20,000 volumes and 1,618 
MSS., while at present more than 800,000 
volumes and 15,000 MSS. are in the possession 
of the institution. 


A NEw edition of Sketches of Episcopal Ltfe 
by N. Léskof, an author whose specialty is the 
delineation of the lights and shades of Russian 
ecclesiasticism, has just appeared in St. Peters- 
burg. The novelty and piquancy of the work 
secured a rapid sale for the first edition. The 
criticism to which it was subjected by several 
members of the episcopal body has induced the 
author to add one or two supplementary 
chapters. The first of these, entitled ‘‘ Episcopal 
Circuits,” is based partly on personal observation 
and partly on the diary of a rural pastor, and 
brings out rather prominently the weak points 
in Russian clerical visitations. In the second 
supplementary sketch, ‘‘ An Eparchial Court,” 
M. Léskof is very severe on the mechanical 
procedure of certain missionaries engaged in 
Christianising the heathen. In allusion to the 
moral condition of many baptised converts, he 
characterises it as ‘‘ religious nihilism instituted 
by the aid of baptism.” 

AccorDING to the Molva, there are at present 
published in Russia 417 newspapers in the 
Russian language, 54 in Polish, 40 in German, 
10in French, 11 in Lettish, 7 in Esthonian, 
2in Finnish, 4 in Hebrew, 7 in Armenian, 
3 in Georgian, and 4 in Tatar. 


ANOTHER book on Japanese folk-lore, en- 
titled The Japanese Fairy World, by Mr. William 
Elliot Griffis, is promised us from America. 
The illustrations are by Ozawa, one of the most 
noted native artists of Tokio. 


A “Society ror Saxon Cuurcn History” 
has just been founded at Dresden, with Prof. 
Lechler, of the University of Leipzig, as its 
president. The new society has for its purpose 
the collection and publication of all unprinted 
matter relating to the Reformation and the 
times immediately preceding and following it, 
as well as the reprinting of old but rare or in- 
complete publications. In Saxony, the centre 
of the great movement of the sixteenth century, 
many of the archives of country churches, of 
the libraries of towns, and other municipal in- 
stitutions are rich in historical materials, 
chronicles, diaries, letters of influential men, 
&e. All these treasures, as yet unprinted, are 
to be sought out, and will be collected in the 
library of the new society, or printed in its 
Jahrbuch, which will appear as soon as the 
yearly subscriptions of the members of the 
society allow. 


Sicnor Firirppo Manrtorri is to publish 


shortly (Florence: Barbira) Dante e la Statistica | 





delle Lingue. It will contain a study on the 
poet and on the Divina Commedia, and passages 
from the latter set to music by Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Schumann, and Marchetti. 


THE Clifton Shakspere Society began, on the 
2nd inst., the work of its sixth session. Mr, 
Nelson ©. Dobson, F.R.CS., the retiring 
President, delivered an address on ‘‘ Shakspere’s 
References to Medicine as a Healing Art.” 
After mentioning and commenting upon 
Shakspere’s allusions to physicians, surgeons, 
and apothecaries, Mr. on referred to 
Shakspere’s knowledge of the action of 
drugs, and also to his familiarity with 
the nature of many physical disorders, 
and then pointed out that, although 
the acquaintance with these matters which 
Shakspere displays was sufficient to make us 
wonder at his attainments, yet his transcend- 
ent knowledge of medical psychology was so 
perfect and so intimate that it has astounded 
the experts and specialists in insanity of 
modern times. In this particular subject, as 
in many others, it requires a certain amount of 
special knowledge, added to close and careful 
reading, to discover the real treasures of Shak- 
spere. Mr. Dobson considered that unnatural 
conditions of the mind were a favourite sub- 
ject of study with Shakspere, who must have 
had at that time (through the non-existence of 
asylums) ample opportunity for diligent obser- 
vation of the insane. With the exception, per- 
haps, of love and ambition, Shakspere had 
written most on mental aberration, and on no 
other subject had he written with equal power. 
After alluding to the mental condition of Lear 
and to many instances of marked —w of 
mental organisation falling just short of mad- 
ness, Mr. Dobson dwelt at some length on the 
marvellous creation of Hamlet, who, upon a 
condition of melancholia from which he naturally 
suffered, grafted a feigned madness. In the 
delineation of the subtle distinctions between 
these—the real and the assumed—Shakspere 
shows his intimate knowledge of the workings 
of the human mind. Dr. J. E. Shaw was 
elected president for the session. The plays for 
reading and criticism are Romeo and Julie, 
Richard ITI., John, The Merchant of Venice, 1 
Henry IV., 2 Henry IV., Henry V., and The 
Taming of the Shrew. ‘ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘‘While travelling lately in the North of ItalyI 
was greatly surprised to find, on visiting the neigh- 
bourhood of Spezia and Viareggio, ‘that there 
existed there no monument to Shelley, or anything 
to recal the fact of his death. It struck me that, 
if an appeal were made to the literary public, 
enough money could be readily collected to raise 
some inscribed tablet or pillar near the spot where 
his body was burnt. I trust that some influential 
person will take up the matter, and that the 
interest of the subject will be a sufficient reason 
for the insertion of this letter.” 


WE have received The Girl’s Own Annual and 
The Boy’s Own Annual (Leisure Hour Office); 
An Account of the Persecutions of the Church 
under the Roman Emperors, by E. Steere, D.D., 
second edition (Bell); The Practical Fisherman, 
Part XI., Fancy Pigeons, Part VI., British Dogs, 
Part XV., and The Book of the Rabbit, Part ILL. 
(Bazaar Office); Reasons why Every Child should 
be taught to Sing, by R. D. Bishop (Stanford) ; 
Four Flirts: their Cards and how they played 
them, by E. Warren (Judy Office); Queens 
College Calendar, 1880-81 (Macmillan) ; &c. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine, Mr. S. L. Lee, of 
Balliol, has a valuable article on the personages 
and incidents in Shakspere’s Love's Labour’s 
Lost. He shows that its leading characters 
were those Frenchmen who took the foremost 
Jace in Englishmen’s esteem in 1589, about 
which time the first draft of the play was 
written: Henry of Navarre (Henri 1V.), and 
his strenuous supporters, Biron and Longue- 
yille, while the Duc de Maine (Dumaine) was 
mixed up with Henry’s movement and La 
Mothe was ambassador here. Next, that the 
meeting of Henry and the Princess of France 
was founded on an actual meeting between him 
and the French Queen-mother in 1586, to 
which she brought the ‘‘ plus belles personnes 
desa cour, pour le séduire.” Next, that the 
Russian disguise and courtship of the ladies in 
the play was founded on a ridiculous scene in 
the gardens of York House in 1583, when the 
Russian ambassador courted Lady Mary 
Hastings as his Emperor’s betrothed, with the 
most extravagant gestures, &c. Mr. Lee has 
done more for the historical criticism of the play 
than any prior writer, except Joseph Hunter. 


The Genealogist. Edited by G. W. Marshall, 
LL.D. October. (Bell and Son.) Dr. Marshall’s 
magazine goes on improving number by number. 
Though there are many people who, from 
vanity, care about certain pedigrees, there are 
but few who understand that genealogy, 
apart from silly notions of family pride, is an 
important study. To those who do know this, 
and who realise the fact that it is impossible 
to understand mediaeval or modern history 
aright without constant reference to family 
alliances, Dr. Marshall’s magazine is addressed. 
The present part contains a most careful paper 
on “The House of Pelham,” and another on 
“The Family of Wray of Glentworth.” The 
parentage of Sir Christopher Wray, the Lord 
Chief Justice, has long been a matter of dispute, 
and a large crop of groundless scandal has 
grown around his name, the seeds of which 
have been spread far and wide by popular 
books of reference. We have, ourselves, little 
doubt that he was the son of Thomas Wray, 
seneschal of Coverham Abbey, Yorkshire, who 
married a certain Johan Jackson. The evidence 
for this, we apprehend, is nearly complete. We 
are glad to find that the writer of the article 
has not on this matter been misled by the 
seusational stories with which some popular 
writers have been pleased to decorate their 
narratives and defile the name of the great 
lawyer. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine for October Mr. 
Freeman discusses the legendary history of 
Glastonbury Abbey, which carries up the 
foundation to Joseph of Arimathea and the 
Apostles, especially comparing the differences 
between the accounts given by William of 

esbury in the Gesta Regum and in his 
De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiae, which was 
no doubt written under the influence of the 
abbey to exalt its antiquity. He takes the 
charter of the Lex Domnoniae quoted by William 
of ‘Malmesbury as the first historical notice of 
the abbey, and follows Dr. Guest in ascribing it 
to Gwrgan Varvtrwch. His suggestion that 
it was founded to supply the place of the fallen 
Ambresbury, in a region farther west and less 
open to attack, is a very probable one. In 
remarks about the early history of the place, 

- Freeman indulges in a very characteristic 
but perhaps needless remark at the expense of 
@ gentleman who has taken some pains “ to 
prove that the site of Taunton was inhabited 

fore Ine,” as if the investigation of Roman 
and British remains was quite beneath the 
hotice of an Englishman. 











THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT EDIN- 
BURGH. 

Tue third annual meeting of the Library Asso- 

ciation was opened on Tuesday, the 5th inst., in 

the Hall of the Royal Society, Royal Institution, 

Edinburgh. Thechair was taken at ten o’clock 

by Mr. J. Small, the librarian of the Uni- 

versity of Edinburgh. Among those present 
were Messrs. George Bullen, of the British 

Museum; Robert Harrison, of the London 

Library; J. D. Mullins, of the Birmingham 

Free Libraries; John Plant, of the Salford 

Free Libraries; the Rev. W. D. Macray ; Dr. L. 

Seligmann; Sam. Timmins and Edmund Tonks, 

of Birmingham; W. E. A. Axon; F. Madan, 

of the Bodleian; F. T. Barrett, of the Mitchell 

Library, Glasgow; Cornelius Walford; E. B. 

Nicholson; the Rev. J.C. Hudson; and Mr. 

T. G. Law, of the Signet Library, and Mr. 

W. Black, of the 8.8.0. Library, the local sec- 

retaries. Edinburgh was further represented by 

the Lord Provost; Sir Alexander Grant, Prin- 

cipal of the University ; Prof. Mackay ; Mr. J. T. 

Clark, Keeper of the Advocates’ Library; and 

other distinguished citizens. ‘The total attend- 

ance was nearly one hundred. 

Letters of apology were read from the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, of the Bodleian Library; Lord 
Lindsay, Baron Otto de Watteville, the Comte 
de Marsy, Mr. Justin Winsor, and others. 

In welcoming the Association to Edinburgh, 
the Chairman observed that they must not 
expect to find the libraries of Edinburgh on so 
great a scale as those of London and Oxford, 
but they would feel that there had been an 
honourable ambition for forming them, and 
that what had already been achieved was more 
than proportionate to the national resources. 
The Advocates’ Library, founded in 1680, 
contained about 270,000 volumes. The 
library of the University contained about 
140,000 volumes, and the Signet Library 
65,700 volumes. There were also’ the 
libraries of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, the Royal Society, the Free Church 
College, the Philosophical Institution, 
the Solicitors in the Supreme Court, the 
Antiquarian Society, as well as two large 
subscription libraries and the library of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. These collections repre- 
sent a total of over 700,000 volumes available 
to the literary public of Edinburgh. This 
abundance of libraries had been used as an 
argument against establishing a free public 
library. Mr. Small traced the history of the 
agitation on this subject, and mentioned the 
proposal that had been made to extend the 
use of the Advocates’ Library so as to serve 
the purposes of a public library. He regretted 
that Scotland compared unfavourably with 
England in its adoption of the Public Libraries 
Acts. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the 
Council, which was unanimously adopted, 
together with the treasurer’s balance-sheet. 

Mr. J. T. Clark, Keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library, read some “Notes on Early Printing 
in Scotland.” There was no dispute as to the 
date of the introduction of printing into Scotland. 
The patent granted by King James IV., in 
1507, to Chepman and Myllar was still in 
existence. Only two books printed by them 
were known to exist—a volume of ballads and 
the Breviarium Aberdonense. Only four copies 
of this latter book existed, all imperfect. It 
was thirty years before any other book was 
actually known to haye been printed in Scot- 
land. In 1541, Thomas Davidson was granted 
a licence to print the Acts of Parliament, a 
unique copy of which, on vellum, is in the 
Advocates’ Library. Mr. Clark then gave 
interesting notices of John Scott, Robert 
Leyprevick, Thomas Bassandyne, Alexander 
Arbuthnot, and John Ros, and emphasised the 








entire disappearance of many of the early 
productions of the Scottish press. Mr. George 
Bullen agreed that it was astonishing how 
many printed bocks there had been, both here 
and on the Continent, of which not a vestige 
remained. 

The Secretary communicated a short notice of 
the library at the Monastery and College of 
St. Benedict at Fort Augustus. This Bene- 
dictine house is an incorporation and resusci- 
tation of an ancient English, and still more 
ancient Scottish, monastery of that Order, situ- 
ate on the Continent. 

Mr. W. Black, of the S.S.C. Library, then 
read ‘‘ Notices of Some of the Eminent Librar- 
ians of Edinburgh,” which embraced Ruddiman, 
Hume, Halkett, David Laing, and others. Mr. 
Stevenson and Prof. Macgregor suggested that 
notices should be added of George Sandy, 
Macvey Napier, and John Laing; and Mr. 
Timmins suggested that a volume of lives 
of librarians might be compiled. 

The report on ‘‘ Title-entries, including Size 
Notation,” was referred to a committee for con- 
sideration. 

During the interval the members visited 
the splendid rooms of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

At the afternoon sitting the Secretary read a 
paper by Mr. Thomas Mason, of the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, on “The Tree Libraries of 
Scotland,” which was accompanied by a statis- 
tical table. Mr. John Maclauchlan, of the 
Free Library, Dundee, showed ‘‘How the 
Free Library System may be economically 
carried out in Counties.’ These two papers 
were followed by a lively discussion, in which 
Prof. Macgregor, Mr. RK. A. Macfie, and Mr. 
George Bullen took part, Mr. Bullen suggesting 
that a library like the Advocates’ which benefited 
by the copy-tax ought, in exchange, to be thrown 
open to the public. He was also surprised that 
in this great city of Edinburgh there was no free 
public library. Mr. Councillor Olark, Mr. 
Wright, Dr. Seligmann, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
Mr. Walford, Mr. Plant, and others followed. 

Mr. B. Lomax’s paper on ‘‘ The Classification 
of History” was an amusing account of a 
young librarian’s difficulties. Prof. Dickson, of 
Glasgow, exhibited and explained the new class 
catalogue of the Glasgow University Library. 

The members then visited the Advocates’, 
the Signet, and the New College Libraries. 

In the evening the local committee enter- 
tained the Association at dinner. The Lord 
Provost presided, and was supported by Sir 
Alexander Grant, Lord Curriehill, Prof. 
Mackay, Dr. W. W. Hunter, &c. Mr. Mullins 
acknowledged the toast of the ‘‘ Library 
Association,” and Mr. Harrison proposed the 
‘‘ Literary Institutions of Edinburgh,” to which 
Sir Alexander Grant replied. Prof. Mackay 
proposed the ‘‘ Printers and Publishers of Edin- 
burgh,” and Mr. A. Black responded for them. 
A busy day was thus followed and concluded 
by a very pleasant evening. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. J. D. Mullins 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Librarian and his Work,” 
which was followed by a vigorous discussion on 
the relations between a public librarian and his 
committee. in which Councillor Wilson, of 
Glasgow, Mr. Timmins, the Rev. W. D. Macray, 
Mr. Plant, Mr. Harrison, and Dr. Seligmann 
took part. In Mr. H. R. Tedder’s absence, Mr. 
Harrison moved a resolution asking the council 
to consider the subject of the training of library 
assistants. A long and interesting discussion 
ensued, and much regret was expressed by 
some speakers at the long hours imposed upon 
the assistants in our free public libraries. Mr, 
Nicholson followed with a resolution in favour 
of the opening of museums and libraries on 
Sunday. The subject excited a good deal of 
feeling, which found vent in an attempt to 


silence the moyer of the resolution by a motion 
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to pass on to the next business on the paper. 
After Mr. Nicholson’s speech, however, this 
motion was put and carried, on the proposition 
of Mr. C. Welch and the Rev. W. D. Macray. 
The “next business” was an elaborate paper 
by Mr. Jas. Marshall, of the Advocates’ Library, 
‘*On an Improved System of Press and Shelf 
Notation.” 

In the afternoon, papers were read by Mr. 
Leonard Wheatley on ‘Assyrian Libraries,” 
and by Mr. Gilbert Goudie on ‘The Great 
Libraries of Scandinavia,” neither of which 
provoked discussion. Mr. Jas. Gordon followed 
with an account of the Royal Society’s library 
of 15,000 volumes, chiefly Zransactions. Mr. J. 
Small then read a paper on “ ‘The Edinburgh 
University Library.” Prof. Macgregor said 
that the real want in Edinburgh was not books 
but readers, and this gave rise to a discussion, 
in which Mr. Samuel Neil, Mr. OC. Walford, and 
Mr. E. C. Thomas took part. The meeting then 
adjourned to visit the University Library. 

‘he last day was mainly given up to the 
special work of the Association. Mr. Bowker, 
late the general editor of the Library Journal, 
was present, and made some remarks as to its 
discontinuance. Mr. Cornelius Walford proposed 
that a central offive should be established for 
the interchange of duplicates between libraries 
and collectors. Mr. R. A. Macfie, in a paper 
on ‘*Oopyright,” sought to engage the 
librarians in favour of his views upon that 
subject, and suggested that it was the mission 
of libraries to supplant private collections, 
except for books of reference. He also asked 
for a Minister of Literature, and caused much 
amusement by suggesting that, to counteract 
undue centralisation, the seat of the department 
should be in Scotland. His paper was followed 
by a discussion in which Mr. Maclauchlan, 
Mr. Bowker, and Mr. Thomas took part. The 
Report on Cataloguing Rules was then discussed, 
and evoked so many differences of opinion 
that, after some five hours’ debate, it was agreed 
to leave the further consideration of them 
until next year. The new members of the 
council are Mr. J. B. Bailey, Mr. A. J. Frost, 
Mr. Henry Stevens, and Mr. H. R. Tedder. 
A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Tedder for his services to the Association from 
the commencement. It was decided to meet 
next year in August, and Cambridge was chosen 
as the place of meeting. 

In the evening, the Board of Manufactures 
gave # reception in the National Gallery; and 
on Friday afternoon the Senatus of the 
University had a promenade in the Botanic 
Gardens, to which the members of the Library 
Association were invited. ‘Thus terminated 
a successful meeting, at which, if the Associa- 
tion did not accomplish so much practical work 
as had been expected, it considerably enlarged 
the circle of its friends. No less than forty 
new members were elected at Edinburgh. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘CODEX RESCRIPIUS DUBLINENSIS.” 
Trinity College, Dublin : Oct, 6, 1880. 
Will you kindly permit me to correct a mis- 
conception contained in your notice of my 
edition of the ‘‘Codex Rescriptus Dublinensis, 
&c.”? The reviewer suggests that I ought to 
have given a photographic /ucsimile of the 








whole Codex, and refers to the ‘‘ good photo. 
graph” at the beginning of my volume as, 
proof that there were no insurmountable diff. 
culties in the way of doing so. The facsimile 
thus referred to are, in fact, lithographed, , 
skilful photographer havin, ‘onounced it im. 
possible to photograph the ius or any page of 
it successfully. The reproduction of the whol 
MS. in the style of these facsimiles, supposing 
it possible, would be so expensive as to be quits 
out of the question. A lithographic copy such as 
I have given of the Isaiah fragments would of 
course be less expensive. But even this would 
not be possible throughout, as there are many 
lines, and even pages, too obscure to be traced 
in the usual way by the lithographer, who 
would therefore be reduced to copying what | 
or some other had copied from the MS. Th 
result would perhaps not be much nearer to the 
original than the work of the engraver, who 
followed a similar method. T. K. Aszort, 
AN EMENDATION IN SHAKSPERE. 
30 Corrig Avenue, Kingstown : Oct. 6, 1880, 

The following emendation of a passage in 
Shakspere, which occurred to me lately, may bo 
worth the consideration of the critics :—* Pur, 
By my troth, sir, if I were to live this present 
hour, I will tell true” (Ali’s Well, act IV. sc. iii), 
Parolles under present fear of death says this, 
He ought to say, ‘‘if I were to die this present 
hour,” unless we are to suppose that he is 
confused that he cannot talk intelligibly, an 
idea which Shakspere would have further 
developed had he intended it. It has been 
proposed, therefore, to insert bué after live, an 
emendation which cannot appeal to any principle 
of criticism for support. 

I propose: ‘‘ By my troth, sir, if I were to 
leave to live this present hour I wili tell true.” 
The omission of to leave before to live is in 
accordance with the simplest of critical axioms, 
and the use of the verb leave for the verb cease 
can be amply illustrated from Shakspere 
himself. ARTHUR PALMER. 














THE HOWGATE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
London: Oct. 7, 1880, 

My attention has been called to a paragraph 
in the AcADEMY which states that ‘ Capt. 
Howgate started at the end of June in the 
little steam-vessel Gulnare,” &c., and *‘ that the 
Gulnare has returned to the United States, 
having proved quite useless for an Arctic 
voyage.” 

As your correspondent has been misinformed, 
permit me to explain the exact circumstances. 

Capt. Howgate never ‘‘started” in the 
Gulnare for the Arctic, and never intended 
doing so. 

The Gulnare was not proved useless for an 
Arctic voyage, but a survey of the boiler by 
three independent and competent engineers at 
St. John’s proved that the crowns of the three 
furnaces collapsed, and that this accident was 
due to carelessness, and not to weakness or 
defect. , 

This is the important part of the report of 
the survey, which is signed by George A. Pitts, 
Mechanical Engineer, Associate of King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Member of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, G.B.; Rt. Stein, Alexr. 
Murray, Sea-going Engineers-in-Chief, ap- 
pointed by the American consul at St. John’s 
to survey the boiler of the said steamer. 

Joun Rak. 








RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 
Oxford : Oct. 9, 1880. 
The two inscriptions of Kyros brought to the 
British Museum from Babylonia during the 
last year have entirely revolutionised out 
previous conception of that obscure per 
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when the Persian empire was rising upon the 
ruins of the Chaldaean monarchy. The first of 
these, which I will term the cylinder-inscription 
of Kyros, has been published, with valuable 
notes and introduction, by Sir H. Rawlinson in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xii. 1 
(January 1880); the other has been carefully 
edited by Mr. Pinches in the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, vii. 1 (1880). I 
gave an account of its contents in the ACADEMY 
of March 13. The study of these two inscrip- 
tions, along with that of other facts and docu- 
ments, has led me to certain conclusions, which 
will doubtless seem startling to the students of 
ancient history. ButI do not see how, with 
the new evidence before us, they can well be 
resisted. 

The first and most important fact which we 
learn is that neither Kyros nor his son Kambyses 
can be any longer regarded as Zoroastrians, 
unless we give a wholly new meaning to the 
latter term. They come before us as idolaters, 
as pious adherents and worshippers of Bel- 
Merodach, Nebo, and the other deities of 
Babylon. They restore the temples of the 
Babylonian gods, take part in the processions 
in their honour, and flatter the Chaldaean priest- 
hood. The language in which Kyros proclaims 
his faith in Bel-Merodach and places his son 
Kambyses under the protection of the Baby- 
lonian deity can hardly be regarded as the 
language of political indifferentism. But the 
Egyptian monuments might already have told 
us the same tale had we listened to them. 
Uti-hor-en-pi-ris, appointed superintendent of 
the temples by Kambyses, describes his master’s 
devotion to Neith; and the very bull Apis, 
which, according to the Greek account was 
killed by Kambyses, turns out to have been 
buried with the usual ceremonies ‘in his place 
which his majesty had already caused to be 
prepared for him.” The stone on which the 
inscription is found was discovered by Brugsch- 
Bey, and bears upon it a representation of the 
Persian monarch, under his regal name of 
Samtaui Mastu-ra, in a kneeling posture as a 
worshipper of the bull-god. The two newly 
found inscriptions leave no doubt that Kyros, 
at all events, can no longer be described as 
being in any sense of the word a Zoroastrian. 

But, further, they show that both he and his 
predecessors were kings, not of Persia (Persis), 
but of the district of which Susa was the capital. 
This was called Anzan by its inhabitants, Elam 
or the “‘ Highlands” by the Semitic Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and extended from the country 
north of Susa to the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
It was inhabited by tribes speaking an aggluti- 
native language, and belonging to a non-Aryan 
and non-Semitic race. It was the seat of a very 
ancient monarchy, which was overthrown by 
Assur-bani-pal after a series of campaigns in 
which the whole country was devastated and 
half-depopulated. Some twenty years after- 
wards came the decay and downfall of the 
Assyrian power, and Anzan was left a prey to 
the first comer. It was now that Teispes the 
Akhaemenian led a band of Aryan Persians into 
the country and established a new dynasty 

ere. He and his two successors, Kyros 1. 
and Kambyses I., the father of Kyros the Great, 
are called by the latter ‘“‘kings of Anzan.” But 
the main bulk of their relatives seem to have 
been left behind in Persis, and we cannot 
wonder, therefore, that the invaders of Anzan 
should have intermarried with the old inhabit- 
ants of their new home, and adopted their 
religious ideas and art. his will explain why 
the art of Akhaemenian Persia was Elamite, 
not Assyrian or genuinely Babylonian, in its 
character. lt will further explain the names 

urus (Kyros) and Kambyses (Kambuziya), of 
Which no satisfactory Aryan etymology has 
he yet been given. Kurus has a thoroughly 

‘mite sound, and may be derived from /wr, 





‘*a mountain.” Ifso, we should have a ready 
explanation why the old legend of the exposure 
of the hero-child, as recounted by Herodotus, 
was fastened upon him. He was ‘‘the moun- 
taineer” or “the mountain-born,’’ and had, 
therefore, in popular tradition been ordered by 
the tyrant to be left to die on ‘‘ the most desolate 
of the mountains.” At any rate, Strabo states 
that his original name was Agradates. This, I 
fancy, was the Persian equivalent of the non- 
Aryan Kurus, meaning ‘‘ country-given” (San- 
skrit ajra, Greek &ypos). The reputed relation- 
ship between Kyros and Astyages, whom the 
recently found tablet-inscription shows us to 
have had the non-Aryan name of Istuvegu, 
seems to point to the connexion of the Susian 
prince with the primitive non-Aryan population 
of Ekbatana and Shushan. 

Meanwhile, another branch of the Akhae- 
menian family had been ruling over the Aryans 
left behind in Persia. The ancestors of Darius 
Hystaspis, traced back by him to Teispes, all 
bear Aryan names—very unlike those of Kyros 
and Kambyses—and, what is more, are said by 
him in the Behistun inscription to have been all 
‘kings from ancient times.” ‘‘ Hight kings of 
my race,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ have held the king- 
dom before me; I am the ninth.” The state- 
ment has hitherto been inexplicable. But all 
now becomes clear. Darius belonged to the 
elder branch of the family which had remained 
behind in Persis, while the younger branch had 
sought a new kingdom among the non-Aryan 
population of Elam. But the genius and 
success of Kyros caused the junior branch to 
obscure and overpower for a time the elder one. 

We can now solve two difficulties which have 
hitherto confronted the historian. The Greeks 
spoke of Medes, not of Persians, of undiew, not 
of wepoifew. The explanation is easy. The 
conquest of Kroesos and Ionia by Kyros first 
made the Greeks acquainted with the new 
power that had arisen in Western Asia. And 
the generals of Kyros were naturally rather 
Medes—natives, that is, of the district once 
governed by Astyages, the relative of Kyros— 
than Persians, who probably did not accept the 
supremacy of the King of Anzan with any great 
willingness. Mazares and Harpagos were both 
Medes (Herod. i. 157, 162), The other difficulty 
has been a more serious one. Darius at Behistun 
asserts that the Magian usurper had destroyed 
the Zoroastrian temples of Persia, had abolished 
the sacred hymn, and had deprived the old 
Aryan “families” of their rights. And yet all 
the while he was successfully personating the 
son of Kyros and the brother of Kambyses. 
This would have been impossible had Kyros 
and his son been the pure-blooded Aryan 
Zoroastrians of the current theory. 

Darius was the real founder of the Persian 
empire as it is known to history. Under him 
the Aryan element became predominant for the 
first time, and Zoroastrianism the religion of the 
Court. As Prof. Oppert has shown, the Proto- 
medic text of the Behistun inscription makes it 
clear that the sacred books of Zoroastrianism, 
preserved, as I believe, among the Aryan 
Persians, but suppressed or destroyed during 
the Magian usurpation, were restored by 
Darius. The Persian text of the passage is 
unfortunately effaced, and the rendering of 
some of the Protomedic words is not so certain 
as could be wished. Enough remains, however, 
to prove the statement I have just made. Here 
is my translation of the paragraph in question 
with the doubtful words marked by italics, and 
only those whose meaning is certain given in 
ordinary type. It will be seen that the infer- 
— drawn by Prof. Oppert are fully justi- 

ed. 
‘“*By the grace of Ormazd, I have made the 
writings for others in the Aryan language, which 
was not done before ;’and the text of the law and 


| the knowledge of the law and the collection and the 
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oa I made and wrote, and I sent abroad ; then 
the old writings I restored for the sake of the 
people.” 

It must not be forgotten that the accession of 
Darius, and not the usurpation of the Magian, 
was the signal for the disruption of the empire 
of Kyros. Darius had to conquer it back step 
by step. And among his eight opponents, two 
claimed to represent the Protomedic empire of 
Kyaxares, two the empire of Nebuchadnezzar, 
one the family of Kyros, and two the old king- 
dom of Anzan. It was emphatically a struggle 
of the non-Aryan element against the Aryan. 
It is therefore significant that in this struggle 
the Susian monarchy of Anzan should have 
twice risen in revolt, and that the pseudo- 
Smerdis should have found an imitator in 
Veisdates. Veisdates is not called a Persian, 
but one who dwelt in Persia, and the Proto- 
medic text (as restored by Oppert) expressly 
states that his followers were not Persians, but 
the old ‘families of Anzan.” Can there bea 
more conclusive proof that Kyros and Kam- 
byses were regarded not as Aryan Persians, 
but as Elamites of Anzan ? A. H. Sayce. 





THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD “ ARYA.” 
Antwerp: Oct. 5, 1880. 

Allow me to point out a little misapprehen- 
sion in the friendly review in the ACADEMY 
(October 2, p. 244) of my work on Le Nom 
primitif des Aryas. Youthere state that I adopt 
M. Baissac’s view with regard to the etymology 
of the word Arya. 

It is quite true that I have dwelt more fully 
on this theory, because it forms the subject of a 
detailed memoir; but I am not aware that [ 
have anywhere expressed my approval of this 
hypothesis rather than of the others mentioned 
by me. 

I am particularly alive to the great objection 
which must always hinder the acceptance of 
M. Baissac’s system—namely, that in &pyos 
the root was arg, and not ar, as in the case of 
the word Arya. However, it is not wholly im- 
possible that the word Arya may have passed 
into the Hellenic idiom, not only in its radical 
elements, but in its complete form; and in this 
case the Greek y may be explained as an 
equivalent of the Sanskrit ya. It must be 
admitted that this interchange of sound between 
the two languages is of very rare occurrence ; 
and it is this very fact that prevents me from 
unreservedly adopting M. Baissac’s view. 

J. VAN DER GHEYN, S.J. 





‘* THE STRANGE STORY OF KITTY CANHAM.” 
Hampstead : Oct, 9, 1880, 

A fortnight ago I sent you a statement of the 
literary piracy committed on the former pro- 
prietors of Once a Week by Mr. OC. Tindal; but, 
as you have not inserted my communication, it 
is scarcely needful for me to reply to the letter 
in your last issue entitled ‘‘ The Strange Story 
of Kitty Canham.” I will state, however, that 
in my version of the tale (which I heard from 
my father’s lips in my native Essex long before 
the said ‘‘ literary pirate” was born) the names 
of the persons chiefly concerned in it are given 
in full. They will also be found recorded in 
Chambers’s Book of Days, which was published 
nearly twenty years ago; so that I was guilty 
of no breach of confidence in rewriting the 
tale. In so rewriting it, I quoted Mrs. Tindal’s 
version in Once a Week. 

E. WALForD 
(formerly Editor of Once a Week), 





THE SECOND LINE OF GRAY’S ‘‘ ELEGY,” ETC, 
London : Oct. 9, 1880. 

I regret that I have not before to-day been 

able to visit the British Museum and answer the 
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question which Mr. Thomas Bayne asked in the 
AcADEMY of July 17. The facts of the case are 
shortly as follows :— 

1. In Gray’s MS. the line stands written in 
Gray’s exquisite Italian hand, ‘‘The lowing 
herd wind slowly o’er the lea.” 

2. In the editio princeps of the Elegy—‘‘ An 
Elegy wrote ina country Church Yard. Printed 
for R. Dodsley in Pall-mall and sold by M. 
Cooper in Pater-noster-Row 1751. Price six- 
pence ’—the reading is winds. 

3. In the editio princeps of the Collected 
Poems, 1768, the reading is wind. 

The inference from these data seems to me 
obvious. Winds is merely a printer’s error, 
doubtless one of those to which Gray refers in 
his letter to Walpole, dated Ash Wednesday, 
1751 :—‘* Nurse Dodsley has given it [the 
Elegy] a pinch or two in the cradle, that (I 
doubt) it will bear the marks of as long as it 
lives.” As for Mason, whom Mr. Butler quotes 
as a final authority, every student of Gray (if 
Mr. Butler will allow me the phrase) knows 
that his edition of Gray is as worthless as 
Croker’s Johnson, or the Textus Receptus of the 
New Testament. 

I would not have introduced Mr. Butler’s 
name if he had not in his last letter implied 
that I had taken up the one point on which he 
was wrong, and made use of a convenient 
formula to pass over a score of others on which 
he was right. This was not the case. One 
error I freely admit, though at the time I wrote 
I was not convinced. Jn ‘the sportive kind 
reply,” “kind” is, I now own, a substantive. 
On another point I was wrong ; but it seems to 
me that Mr. Butler was equally wrong. On the 
line, ‘‘ Some frail memorial still erected nigh,” 
Mr. Butler writes, ‘‘Is it credible in anyone 
who must have read some Shakspere ?” &c. 
Doubtless Mr. Butler quoted to his class ‘‘ the 
still vexed Bermoothes” (an epithet true in a 
sense that Shakspere never intended); but he 
might as well have quoted Shakspere and the 
musical glasses. ‘‘ A/ways erected,” the Shak- 
sperian sense of still, is nonsense. Gray uses 
‘*erected”’ loosely, in the sense of “standing.” 

I pointed out one misrepresentation of Mr. 
Butler, for which he has apologised. I might 
have pointed out another almost equally gross. 
On the line ‘‘Thy joys no glittering female 
meets,” I have the following note :—“ Glittering 
Jemale. Nota happy phrase, but excused by the 
double reference. The word, too, had not in 
Gray’s time the note of vulgarity it now has. 
Cf. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, ‘As some fair 
female unadorn’d and plain.’” On this Mr. 
Butler’s comment is, ‘‘Mr. Storr considers 
‘female’ a vulgar expression.” The very point 
of my note is that ‘‘ a female ” was not a vulgar 
expression in Gray’s day. Either Mr. Butler 
has wilfully misrepresented me, or he considers 
‘‘a female ” elegant English in the present day. 
There is no avoiding the dilemma. I could say 
more, but have already said enough, I hope, in 
reply to Mr. Butler, and too much, I fear, for 
the patience of your readers. I’, Storr, 





IRISH MISSALS. 
St. John’s College, Oxford : Oct. 13, 1880. 

By the kindness of Lord Ashburnham, I have 
recently been allowed to make a complete copy 
of the liturgical matter contained in the MS. 
known as ‘‘The Stowe Missal,” the earliest 
extant service-book in the United Kingdom, and 
to have seven pages of it photographed. 

The liturgy will shortly be made public in 
extenso in a volume to be published by the 
Clarendon Press, the sheets of which are now 
passing through my hands. 

The pages photographed, under the superin- 
tendence of the Autotype Company, are the 
following :— 


(1) Fol, 124, The last eight verses of St. 





——____., 





John’s Gospel in a seventh-century text, with 
the scribe’s name appended in the earliest 
extant specimen of Ogham handwriting. 

(2) Fol. 13a. The first page of the Missal 
proper, with large initial letter, and a good 
specimen of a Celtic ornamental border. © 

(3) Fol. 19d. The earliest extant Latin text 
of the Nicene Creed, written c. 700, with 
ninth- to tenth-century interlinear alterations, 
including the addition of the ‘‘ Filioque.” 

(4) Fol. 20a. A palimpsest page with Irish 
rubric and the prayers of oblation. 

(5) and (6) Ff. 64), 65ab, 66a. An Old-Irish 
tract on the Eucharist. 

(7) Fol. 66. Three Old-Irish charms. 

I shall be happy to send copies of the above 
to anyone who will enclose stamps or P.O.O. 
for five shillings. It would not be easy to 
exaggerate their liturgical, palaeographical, 
and philological importance. 

F. E. WARREN. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Wepnespay, Oct. 20, 7.30 p.m. Education Society: “The 
Aim of a Model School, and the Principles on which its 
Methods should be founded,” by C. H. Lake. 

Tuvurepay, Oct. 21,7 p.m. Numismatic. 

Fripay. Oct. 22.8 p.m. ‘*On Fresh-water Algae found during 
the Year,’’ by Dr. M. C. Cooke. 











SCIENCE. 


Report of the Select Committee on the Potato 
Crop. July 1880. (Printed by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. ) 

Tue recent ravages of the potato disease 
(Phytophthora infestans), especially in Ire- 
land, no doubt gave rise to the parliamentary 
enquiry “into the best means of diminishing 
the frequency and the extent of failure in 
the potato crop.”’ It is, on the face of it, 
hard to imagine any beneficial result from an 
enquiry of this nature after the experience of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, which had 
already employed experts and offered large 
rewards, and when botanists were known to 
have struggled in vain with the question. 
Government reward and Government aid 
might have been given to a feasible plan for 
stamping out the disease; but a little know- 
ledge of the matter would have enabled any- 
one to prophesy that such a plan would not 
be forthcoming. It is true that the result of 
the enquiry is that the committee have re- 
commended the Government to establish or 
encourage experimental farms for the pro- 
duction of new varieties of potatoes. The 
experience of the “Champion” potato, for 
instance, has shown that a temporary and 
partial relief may be got from such a system ; 
but that is not striking at the root which, in 
this case, is the subject of theevil. However, 
the committee deserve thanks for having 
brought together much evidence of great in- 
terest regarding the history of the disease. The 
evidence of Mr. Carruthers, Mr. Dyer. Mr. 
Worthington Smith, Dr. Voelcker, and the 
potato-growers contains a valuable description 
of the disease in all its known aspects. On 
such matters as they agreed upon, everyone is 
agreed; but there were important points on 
which they differed, and these it may be 
useful to note. 

As to the mode of the diffusion of the 
conidia, there was contradictory evidence. 
Mr. Carruthers described it as by the 
atmosphere, the conidia being thus borne 
from plant to plant, as is generally believed 


to be the case with the spores of common 


moulds, with pollen-grains, &c.; and, 
as an Appendix to the Report, there 
is an account of an experiment by the 
writer of this notice, confirming this view, 
which is shared in by Mr. Worthington 
Smith and others. Shortly stated, the ex. 
periment consisted in exposing glycerine. 
coated glass slides on the lee side of a potato. 
field containing about two per cent. diseased 
plants. The slides were placed on the pro. 
jecting stones of a dry-stone wall which 
surrounded the field, and was at least five 
yards from the nearest potato plant. These 
slides were exposed for fixed periods, at 
the end of each of which they were replaced 
by others, and examined with the microscope, 
Numbers of conidia were found to have 
settled on them. So high an authority as 
Mr. Dyer had, however, given it as hig 
opinion that, though these conidia might con. 
ceivably be carried by the wind, they could 
not be carried far in that way; in fact, that 
this is not a means by which the disease 
actively spreads. But Mr. Dyer gave his 
evidence before the account of the above 
experiment was produced, and perhaps he 
might have at least modified his judgment 
but for this accident. Prof. Baldwin, of the 
Agricultural Department of the National 
Board (Ireland), shared Mr. Dyer’s view, 
but also went so far as to express a 
doubt whether the spores could travel the “ five 
yards” of the experiment, and, on being re- 
examined after readiog the account of the 
experiment, continued to adhere to it. He 
expressed a suspicion that the conidia might 
have reached the slides by some “ unforeseen 
human agercy’”—there were many such 
agencies, he said. The slides were carefully 
examined with the microscope as to their 
purity before being exposed, and it is needless 
to say that great precaution was taken against 
at least foreseen agencies—human and other. 
So far as it was conceivable and possible to 
the experimenter, the wind agency was 
isolated, and it sufficed to carry the conidia, 
There was also a difference of opinion 
among the witnesses as to the authenticity of 
the resting-spores of the Phytophthora which 
Mr. Worthington Smith states he has dis. 
covered ; but this is a question which has been 
already so fully and so vehemently discussed 
on the existing evidence that it will be well 
not to court a repetition of the dispute. 
Prof. Baldwin and Mr. Henry Thompsons, 
a potato-grower, were the only witnesses 
who believed it possible to stamp out the 
disease. Since the latter of these gentlemen 
refused to disclose the nature of his remedy 
there is nothing to be said, but perhaps mucl 
to be doubted. Prof. Baldwin’s proposal is 
“in one year to enact that no potato raised 
shall be planted the following year.” ‘This 
at first seems to include a stamping ot 
of the potato as well, but Prof. Baldwin 
further proposes that they should be re 
placed by fresh, imported seed to be planted 
in ground on which no potato had beet 
grown for (say) two years. By this means 
he believes it could be effectually killed 
out. The chairman (Major Nolan) then 
naturally asked where the land was which 
was free from disease and from which the 
seed was to be imported. Prof. Baldwi 
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tensive that, if the British Government or the 
British nation decided on doing it, there is no 
insuperable obstacle in doing it. There cer- 
tainly is no scientific difficulty in doing it.” 
It is well to remember, in connexion with this, 
Frof. Baldwin’s views on the infection of the 
disease—that the conidia are not carried by 
the atmosphere. His proposal, however, will 
be seen to open a wide field for the operation 
of “unforeseen human agency.” To secure 
the consumption of every native potato and the 
isolation of the fresh imported seed would, it 
may be presumed, be even more difficult than 
to isolate the above-mentioned slides from 
every agency but the wind. Again, it is well 
known that the potato plant is not the only 
host of Phytophthora infestans ; are the other 
host-plants to be exterminated? If every 
potato plant in the world were to be de- 
stroyed, Phytophthora infestans would still be 
a parasitic disease. 

{t is, perhaps, a pity that among the 
recommendations of the committee there was 
no proposal that the cultivation of some other 
vegetable, or the search for a suitable substi- 
tute for the potato, should be encouraged. 
Great mischief is undoubtedly produced, 
especially in Ireland, by trusting so largely 
to so precarious a crop; and, difficult as I 
admit it may be to find a good substitute, it 
is nevertheless a difficulty which must, the 
sooner the better, be faced. 

Georce Murray. 








OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM LASSELL. 
On Tuesday morning, October 5, a peaceful 
death closed the life of W. Lassell, and the 
scientific world has to mourn the loss of a man 
whose distinguished services to astronomical 
science will be the better appreciated the better 
it becomes known in what an unselfish spirit 
they were rendered. Born on June 18, 1799, at 
Bolton in Lancashire, Lassell, while a young 
man, turned his mechanical talents to the con- 
struction of reflecting telescopes, so that he 
might have instrumental means for observing 
the heavens. His successes in figuring the 
specula of some smaller instruments led him on 
to supply the want of more light and more 
power by constructing instruments of larger 
and larger dimensions. A Newtonian reflector 
of nine inches aperture, of exquisite definition, 
mounted equatorially on a plan devised by him- 
self, was erected in 1839 at his residence at 
Starfield near Liverpool, and gave so much 
satisfaction that, a few years later, it became the 
pattern for the construction, on a larger scale, of 
his celebrated twenty feet telescope with specu- 
lum of two feet aperture. The difficulties in 
ringing such an instrument into a state of 
¢fliciency were greatly increased, but Lassell’s 
skill in overcoming these difficulties had kept 
pace with them, and they were mastered. In 
preparing for the polishing of the specula of 
this telescope, he contrived a polishing machine 
for imitating as closely as possible those move- 
ments of the hand by which he had been 
accustomed to give to the surfaces of smaller 
‘pecula their requisite figure. The instrument 
Was erected in 1845 in a drum-dome of thirty 
feet diameter, and Lassell had the gratification 
of discovering with it, in September 1847, the 
Satellite of Neptune ; in September 1848 (simul- 
‘aneously with the late Prof. Bond, of Cam- 
ridge, Massachusetts), Hyperion, the faintest 
satellite of Saturn; and, some years later, the 
inner satellites of Uranus, Ariel, and Umbriel. 
ut the power of a telescope can only be 








fairly tested when it is set up in a suitable 
atmosphere. In the autumn of 1852, therefore, 
Lassell took out the telescope to Malta, and 
erected it on St. John’s Cavalier. The season 
happened to be exceptionally favourable, so 
that he was able during the following months 
to make some series of difficult observations 
of unusual numerical completeness. But the 
views which he had of the planets and 
satellites and nebulae excited his longing 
for a still more powerful telescope; and 
during the years following he matured his plans 
and constructed an equatoreal with specula of 
four feet aperture and thirty-seven feet focal 
length. This great instrument was taken out 
to Malta in the autumn of 1861 and set up at 
Sliema, and worked there till the spring of 18635. 
Though the results obtained compare favour- 
ably with those obtained with other big re- 
flectors within a similar space of time, they 
were procuréd under so many disadvantages 
that their evidence can only be accepted with 
reservations. This evidence, however, suffi- 
ciently indicates how greatly several branches 
of astronomical science would have gained if 
the instrument had been worked during a series 
of years. After the return from his second 
expedition to Malta, Mr. Lassell settled at 
Maidenhead, where he had bought an estate. 
He had been a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society since 1839, received its gold medal in 
1849, and was elected president in 1870. He 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1849, 
and received one of its gold medals in 1858. 
Among other honours conferred upon him was 
that of the degree of LL.D. by the University 
of Cambridge. In the annals of science 
Lassell’s memory will be kept green by his con- 
tributions to the progress of astronomy. But 
those scientific friends who knew him privately 
will hold him in affectionate remembrance 
when they think of his estimable, unassuming 
character, and of the disinterestedness of his 
devotion to science. 

Lievt.-GEN. ALEXANDER DMIrRiEvicit OzER- 
SKI, a distinguished Russian mineralogist, 
died on October 1. He translated Berzelius’ 
Analytical Chemistry into Russian. This work 
was for a long time the only manual accessible 
in the language to Russian analytical chemists. 
Afterwards, on joining the Institute of Mining 
Engineers, Gen. Ozerski devoted his attention 
specially to mineralogy. He published a transla- 
tion of Sir R. I. Murchison’s work on the geology 
of European Russia and the Ural Mountains, 
with considerable additions from his own pen. 
He also contributed regularly to the J'’ransac- 
tions of the Mineralogical Society and other 
publications. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue Statistical Committee of the Govern- 
ment of Podolia, Russia, have just issued @ 
descriptive account of that province which 
contains much curious material relating to its 
history and geography. More than half of the 
work consists of an Historico-Geographical and 
Ethnographical Sketch of Podolia, compiled by 
M. Simashkevich. A considerable part of this 
sketch is devoted to an account of the ancient 
Slavonic and non-Slavonic inhabitants of 
Podolia, reckoning among the latter Scythians, 
Thracians, Romans, Kelts, Goths, Huns, &c., 
who have severally left traces of their residence 
in the country. There are other sections 
devoted to the customs and language of the 
Podolian Slavs, and to the commercial statistics 
of the province, which latter exhibit a serious 
retrogression during the past few years. 

Dr. ScHWEINFURTH, we hear, has lately 
been engaged in explorations in the Jebel 
Atakah and the coast region of the southern 
part of the Gulf of Suez, 





Some of the recent statements regarding the 
rapid progress of Dr. Matteucci’s expedition in 
Central Africa appear to have been a little 
premature. In a letter written early in August 
he says that he has not succeeded in securing 
the good offices of the Sultan of Dar Tama, and 
has, therefore, returned to El-Fascher, the 
capital of Darfur, his object being to obtain 
guides to take him into Wadai, where he will 
endeavour to get leave to enter the capital. In 
case of refusal, it is proposed that Prince Gio- 
vanni Borghese should return home, while the 
remainder of the party will go round the south 
of Wadai to Baghirmi and Bornu. By last 
advices the weather was most unfavourable for 
exploration. 


M. SoLeEILtet is stated to have arrived at St. 
Louis and to have renewed his attempt to 
penetrate to Timbuktu. Hearing, however, 
that war was going on between the natives in 
the interior, and fearing a repetition of his 
previous disaster, he wisely returned. He pro- 
poses, however, to start again during the present 
month, and to proceed by way of Medina. 


Mr. DonatD MACKENZIE has gone back to 
Cape Juby to undertake his seventh exploring 
journey in North-west Africa, which will 
occupy six months. He has forwarded to the 
Foreign Office a report of the progress of the 
trading sottlement at Cape Juby, and he main- 
tains that, though it has many adverse influences 
to contend with, the native merchants with 
whom trade was carried on were well disposed 
towards the little colony. 


SomE time back M. Charles Wiener, the well- 
known South American traveller, who had just 
been appointed French vice-consul at Guayaquil, 
started on a journey which has hitherto proved 
fatal to those who have attempted it. Witha 
view to the development of new markets for 
French commerce, he was ordered by his 
Government to undertake the exploration and 
test the navigability of the River Napo, one of 
the affluents of the Amazons, which traverses a 
great part of Ecuador, and, passing close to its 
capital, establishes a waterway between Quito, 
the Amazons system, and the Atlantic. If, 
therefore, the Napo be proved to be navigable, 
it will form the quickest and most economical 
highway into the interior of Ecuador. Nothing 
was heard of M. Wiener for a considerable time 
after he started, but at length a messenger has 
arrived at Quito bringing news of his safety 
and proceedings. He was then at Archidonas, 
and engaged in constructing rafts on which he 
intended to descend the Napo in order to take 
the necessary soundings and to search for a 
navigable channel. If he be as successful with 
the second part of his journey as he has hitherto 
been, M. Wiener will not be very long in reach- 
ing Para, in Brazil, whence he will return 
direct to the West coast, crossing the Cordilleras. 
It is probable that he will reach the Pacitic at 
Truxillo, in Peru, and thence go up the coast 
to Guayaquil. 


Ir is proposed that a complete botanical 
survey of India should be undertaken, the 
necessary funds being provided partly by 
Government and partly by public subscription, 
and it is also hoped that the work of the Survey 
may be extended so as to include geology and 
zoology. Mr. G. King, of the Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta, will be placed at the head 
of the expedition, the labours of which will 
hardly be finished in less than ten years. 


Dvurine the second of his recent journeys in 
Eastern Turkistan, M. Regel, the eminent 
Russian botanist, succeeded in visiting Turfan, 
and he believes that no European has done so 
before him. Turfan is a place of considerable 
note, but the present town is not more than 
150 years old, and is not now of any great 





commercial importance. It is clay-built, and 
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nearly all the houses are painted, the result 
being an odd mixture of colours. Besides the 
military element, the population consists 
chiefly of Chinese convicts and Tungans. M. 
Regel remarked that the plain in which the 
town stands is not naturally fertile, but the 
defect is supplied by a curious system of irriga- 
tion, water being brought for the purpose in 
underground channels from the neighbouring 
hills. The wealthier classes are said to have 
subterranean galleries along these canals, where 
they take up their abode during the great heats 
of summer. On his homeward journey to 
Kuldja, M. Regel took a more northerly course, 
and passed through Urumtse and Manas. 
THERE would seem to be some little probability 
of the new trade-route to the Obi and Yenisei 
via the Kara Sea being turned to profitable 
account, for the Neptun arrived at Vardé on 
September 24 with a full cargo of wheat from 
the former river. Her master reports that on 
September 19, when in Jagor Straits, he passed 
M. Sibiriakoff’s expedition proceeding eastwards. 


PARTICULARS have now been received respect- 
ing the labours of Lieut. Schwatka’s expedition 
in search of the remains of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition, referred to in the ACADEMY of 
October 2. Their sledge journey from Depdt 
Island to King William’s Land is the longest 
which has yet been made, having extended 
over upwards of 3,250 miles, and through the 
whole of an unusually severe Arctic winter. 
The thermometer, it is stated, marked 71° F. 
below zero, and for six or seven weeks was but 
little higher. During the summer and autumn 
of last year the party made a complete search 
of King William’s Land and the adjacent main- 
land, and followed the route traversed by the 
crews of the Yrebus and Terror in their endeavour 
to reach Back River. They have unfortunately 
proved beyond a doubt that the records of 
Franklin’s expedition have been irretrievably 
lost, as, when found by the Netchelli 
Esquimaux, they were given to the children to 
play with, and were thus torn up and scattered 
to the winds. Lieut. Schwatka has brought 
away with him a number of interesting relics 
of various kinds, and among other things a 
board which may serve to identify the ship 
which completed the North-west Passage: he 
has also brought the remains of Lieut. John 
Irving, of the Terror, which were identified by a 
Royal Naval College prize medal found in his 
open grave. Lieut. Schwatka’s party appear to 
have reached Depot Island on the return journey 
on March 4, but had to wait until August 1 
before a vessel called and took them off. 


THE United States authorities are said to 
have received, through the Russian Govern- 
ment, from the Jeannette Arctic expedition, 
about which much anxiety is now naturally felt, 
a letter from Cape Serdze Kamen, dated as far 
back as August 29, 1879. The vessel had then 
just arrived there, and was to proceed imme- 
diately for Wrangel Land. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
The Edinburgh Geological Society.—Although 
this society was founded as far back as 1834 it 
only commenced to publish its Transactions in 
1868. The part which has just been issued 
completes the third volume, and shows by the 
number and variety of its papers that the 
society is still doing good work. It also con- 
tains the valedictory address delivered at the 
close of last session by the president, Mr. David 
Milne-Home. This address is devoted to the 
discussion of glacial geology, and sharply 
criticises a paper published a short time ago by 
the Geological Society of London on the glacia- 
tion of the Shetland Isles. Mr. Milne-Home 
likewise crosses swords with Prof. Prestwich 
over a question which has so often eyoked warm 


discussion in geological circles—the origin of 
the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy. The view 
which the writer here favours is that which 
was originally suggested by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, and which does not call in the power 
of ice. 


On the Theory of Voltaic Action.—A transla- 
tion of a paper by Prof. Exner on this subject 
will be found in the Philosophical Magazine for 
October. Prof. Exner’s views are strongly in 
favour of what is known as the chemical theory, 
advocated by De la Rive and others, as against 
the contact theory of Volta, which, at the 
present time, is perhaps in greater favour 
among physicists. There is no question about 
the fact that, when two dissimilar metals are 
brought into contact with each other, there 
is generally found to be a difference of potential 
betweenthem. The only question is—What is 
the cause of this difference? Is it due to mere 
contact, or to difference in the action of the 
surrounding medium on the two metals? Prof. 
Exner’s experiments support the latter view. 
He has carefully examined the contact difference 
of potential of platinum with the following 
metals—zinc, iron, copper, and silver—by the 
condenser method of Kohlrausch, and has found 
the differences to be proportional to the heats 
of combustion of these latter substances in air. 
Moreover, he has measured the contact 
difference of potential of two plates of silver, 
one in air and the other in chlorine gas, and has 
found it to depend in the same proportion on 
the difference of the heats of combustion of 
silver in oxygen andin chlorine. Mr. J. Brown 
showed more than two years ago (vide ACADEMY, 
October 26, 1878) that the contact difference 
of potential of iron and copper changed in sign 
when these metals were immersed in succession 
in air and in hydrogen sulphide. 


Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop AND Co. an- 
nounce :—Mine Drainage, by Stephen Michell ; 
Stationary Engine Driving : a Practical Manual 
for Engineers in Charge of Stationary Engines, 
and Engine Driving Life ; or, Stirring Adventures 
and Incidents in the Lives of Locomotive Engi:e 
Drivers, by Michael Reynolds; A T'reatise on 
Metalliferous Minerals and Mining, by D. ©. 
Davies ; River Bars: an Account of the Successful 
Removal of the River Bar at Dublin, by the Method 
of Induced Tidal Scour, prefaced by a Consideration 
of the General Principles of River Bars, by I. J. 
Mann, C.E.; The Ladies’ Multum-in- Parvo 
Flower Garden and Amateur’s Complete Guide, 
by Samuel Wood; A Practical and Theoretical 
Essay on Oblique Bridges, with thirteen large 
plates, by the late Geo. Watson Buck, third 
edition, revised*by his son, J. H. Watson Buck, 
and with the Addition of Description to Diagrams 
for facilitating the Construction of Oblique 
Bridges, by W. H. Barlow; The Fields of Great 
Britain: a Text-Book of Agriculture, adapted 
to the Syllabus of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, by Hugh Clements, 
with an Introduction by H. Kains Jackson; 
The Early Forcing Garden, by Samuel Wood ; and 
The Boys’ Own Book : a complete Encyclopaedia 
of Sports and Pastimes, new and thoroughly 
revised edition, with illustrations. 


Tue same firm have in preparation, in 
‘*Weale’s Rudimentary Scientific Series” :— 
Materials and Construction: a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and 
Erection of Works of Construction, by Francis 
Campin; Sewing Machinery: being a Practical 
Manual of the Sewing Machine, by J. W. Urqu- 
hart; A Treatise on Slate and Slate Quarrying, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial, by D. O. 
Davies ; Rudimentary Treatise on Civil Engineer- 
ing, &c., &c., by Messrs. Law and Burnell, 
with large Additions on Recent Practice in Civil 
Engineering, by D. Kinnear Clark; The Gold- 
smith’s Handbook, and The Silversmith’s IIand- 
book, by George E. Gee; Pioneer Engineering : 





a Treatise on the Engineering Operations connected 
with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries, by Edward Dobson; Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys of all Nations, and an 
Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahom- 
etan Calendars, by W. S. B. Woolhouse, new 
edition, thoroughly revised ; and A Rudimentary 
Treatise on Coal and Coal Mining, by Warington 
W. Smyth, F.B.S., fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

Mr. W. C. CovpLanp will deliver a course 
of ten lectures on Ethical Principles at the 
South Place Institute on Tuesday evenings at 
seven o’clock; and Mr. Edward B. Avelinga 
course of ten lectures on Biology on Tuesday 
evenings at half-past eight. The first lecture 
of both courses will be delivered on Tuesday, 
the 19th inst. 


FINE ART. 

Synopsis of the Contents of the British 
Museum. Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities: The Sculptures of 
the Parthenon. Elgin Room. Part I. 
(Printed for the Trustees.) 


Tus new instalment of the Catalogues of the 
British Museum is a little more detailed than 
the former ones which dealt with the minor 
antiquities and the Graeco-Roman sculptures 
—a circumstance fully justified by the promi- 
nent place which the Elgin Marbles occupy 
in the Museum. The author has throughout 
observed the just limits, giving only one 
interpretation or leaving a few to choose from, 
and putting together in tables annexed to his 
work the various schemes of explanation pro- 
posed since the beginning of these studies. 
These tables are taken from my book on the 
Parthenon, but they are supplemented by 
those explanations which have since been put 
forward by Petersen, Brunn, Flasch, &c. 
Unfortunately, on table C a confusion which 
occurred in printing my table, and was cor- 
rected only in the errata, has not been 
removed ; consequently, the explanations 18 
and 19-22 of figures 30—41 require to be trans- 
posed in order to give correctly the views of 
the respective scholars. 

In addition to serving as a guide to the 
visitors of the Elgin Room, the book before 
us aims at informing archaeologists of the 
new results obtained during the last decade 
concerning the additions and the disposal of 
the fragments belonging to the Parthenon. 
When I prepared my edition of the Parthenon 
sculptures, I flattered myself that I had 
brought together all the scattered fragments 
still existing in Athens and elsewhere. This 
was a vain hope. After the death of the 
former inspector, of antiquities, M. Pittikis, 
the different store-houses were opened in 
which he had jealously hidden a great part of 
his treasures. His successor, M. Evstratiddis, 
has shown the utmost liberality in making them 
accessible to common use; further excava- 
tions on the soil of the acropolis and around 
it have furnished several valuable additions. 
Mr. Newton has conceived and put into exe 
cution the excellent scheme of acquiring for 
the Museum casts of all fragments existing 0 
Athens, even those apparently quite insignifi- 
cant, and of thus complementing the series 0 
originals already in the Museum. This work 
of recomposing and re-adjusting the fragments 
has led to some corrections of former opinions, 
but in a much higher degree it has beet 
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fruitful in filling up larger or smaller gaps. 
Plate III. of the northern frieze affords a 
very interesting example. I _have myself 
repeatedly witnessed the zeal with which the 
place of the several fragments was enquired 
for, and the satisfaction felt when a new frag- 
ment had found its place at last, and con- 
tributed to show the work of Pheidias in a 
somewhat more complete and perfect form. 
With Mr. Newton’s permission I have had 
the greater part of the new fragments 
drawn, with the view of incorporating them 
into a supplement to my Parthenon. In 
the meanwhile, Mr. Newton has catalogued 
all these additions in their due places. Un- 
fortunately for foreign readers, the numbers 
of the figures as given in the Catalogue 
are not identical with those given in my 
plates, nor have the latter been added in 
brackets; it has been thought preferable to 
confine the numeration to the figures existing 
in the Museum either in the originals or in 
casts, and to supply them with continuous 
ciphers. It is a pity that the great Elgin 
Saloon is not spacious enough for the marble 
slabs and the casts of the frieze further sup- 
plemented by copies in the original size of those 
slabs and fragments which are preserved only 
in Carrey’s or in Stuart’s drawings ; if this 
were done, it would be possible to admire the 
frieze in almost its original completeness. 

Mr. Newton begins with the relics of the 
pedimental sculptures. He is right in con- 
tradicting the traditional interpretation of 
that matchless group of three females in the 
eastern pediment as referring to the Fates, 
which has quite recently found a new patron 
in Overbeck (Berichte der sichs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1880). The Madrid 
puteal, however, compared by Overbeck (see 
Schneider, Die Geburt der Athene, Wien, 
1880, pl. 1), which connects the scene of the 
birth of Athen’ with the group of the Fates, 
is not sufficient to remove the well-founded 
objections to the presence of the Fates in the 
pediment of the Parthenon, the more so as 
that group on the pwteal is clearly borrowed 
from a different source, the main group, and is 
only externally combined with it. I should be 
rather disposed to accept Petersen’s interpreta- 
tion, Aphrodité in the lap of Peitho (the name 
of Hestia, given to the third figure, is rather 
problematic), unless Overbeck’s new enquiry 
should have afforded fresh reason to consider 
the three figures as a closely connected triad of 
similar beings. ‘Thethree daughtersof Kekrops 
being liable to objections not less serious than 
the three Fates, I am inclined slightly to 
modify my former proposition to see here the 
two Attic Horae and Pandrosos united with 
them in the cult of Athens, and to call the 
threefemales Thallo, Auxo, and Karpo; because 

bert, in an ingenious paper on the Attic 
Graces (in the Commentationes in honorem Th. 

ommsent scriptae, 1878) has since shown 
that these three goddesses formed a regular 
trad in the Attic religion. Mr. Newton is 
also right in rejecting the identification of 
the Nik’ in the eastern pediment (J) with 
the Nereid WV in the western pediment, first 
Proposed by Wood, and of late accepted by 
Some scholars, Besides that a Nik’ in that 
Place would be inexplicable, there are cer- 
tain indications in the torso itself contradict- 
Ing that supposition, which I shall take 





another occasion to mention. If the names 
of Hermes (H), Leukothea (Q), Ilissos and 
Kallirrot (V, W) in the western pediment 
appear to Mr. Newton to be uncertain, the 
same query would be at least equally justified 
in the group of “ Kekrops and Pandrosos ” 
(B, C). The representation of the dupvijs 
Kéxpoy as a man leaning on a serpent, and 
the presence of the boy Erysichthon (JZ, cf: 
the fragments, p. 88, Nos. 19, 20), still appear 
to me, as they did before, extremely unlikely. 
The only objection Mr. Newton makes to my 
explanation of these figures as representing 
Asklepios and Hygieia, that “the serpent in 
connexion with that deity is usually coiled 
round his staff, not winding along the ground”’ 
(p. 30), is right only with reference to the 
later images of Asklepios. The coins of 
Epidauros and of other ancient sites where 
the god was worshipped, as well as a great 
part of the reliefs of the Athenian temple of 
Asklepios, show the serpent on the ground at 
the side of the god’s throne ; in place of which 
a rocky seat is represented in the pediment. 
Lastly, I am now able to give a final solution of 
the doubts entertained by Mr. Newton as to 
whether the fragment of a female head (p. 83, 
No. 1), of hard style, belongs to the Athené 
of the western pediment. As the fragment 
undoubtedly consists of Parian, not of Pen- 
telic, marble, it cannot belong to the Parthenon 
sculptures. 

Concerning the metopes, I may state that 
a close examination of the only cast in the 
Museum belonging to the western series (p. 45, 
No. 19) has left no doubt in my mind that 
the right breast, even in its present ruined 
state, projects so far from the ground that 
it must be the breast of a female figure. 
The subject is thus proved to belong, in 
accordance with Cockerell’s supposition, to a 
Battle of Amazons, not of Persians, as Leake 
and others have maintained. The motive of 
this Amazon recurs in a very similar form on 
the Mausoleum frieze. This example may 
show how desirable it is to have casts made 
of all the metopes still existing on the temple. 
Certainly a careful inspection would make 
many things clear, and would serve to estab- 
lish a more certain interpretation of these 
large series of mythological subjects. 

In the interpretation of the frieze I have 
little reason to differ from Mr. Newton’s 
views. With peculiar satisfaction I accept 
his agreement with my interpretation of the 
nine men leaning on staves, nearest to the 
group of divinities, as functionaries of high 
rank, perhaps the archontes (pp. 64, 73) ; his 
testimony that in the figure near Heré (No. 
21) “the outline of a wing is clearly visible ;” 
his maintenance of the explanation of the 
central group as referring to the peplos, not- 
withstanding the doubts of Brunn and Flasch 
(p- 70). In fact, the very large and stiff 
cloth, so ostentatiously exposed to view, 
cannot be the mantle of the bearded man No. 
33 (who is rather a priest than a treasurer), 
but must represent a specially important 
object, such as the peplos of the Panathenaic 
festival. I even hazard the conjecture that 
the two stools brought by the two girls (Nos. 
30, 31) are to serve to have the peplos laid 
upon them; as in the Homeric hymn to 
Aphrodit® (v. 165), the garments of the 
goddess are spread over a seat. As close a 





connexion as possible between the two halves 
of the central group, which would be obtained 
on this hypothesis, will seem, at any rate, 
highly desirable; and perhaps this mode of 
viewing the five figures as a strictly connected 
group will lend further probability to the 
explanation of the two girls as the Errephori, 
upon whom was enjoined the sacred duty 
of commencing the weaving of the peplos. 
Finally, the suggestion may be permitted 
which presented itself to me on a renewed 
examination of a cast, that the “ object too 
much broken away to be made out’”’ (p. 71) 
on the hand of one of the girls (No. 30) 
might be a ship, the outline of which seems 
to be rather definitely given ; the narrow pro- 
jection at the bottom would be the ram or 
rostrum (€uBoros). It is well known that in 
1862, on clearing the interior of the Temple 
of Athend Polias, a rather large bronze lamp 
was found in the shape of a vessel. A similar 
votive object would here be represented, per- 
haps in allusion to the ship of the Panathenaic 
procession—if, indeed, a ship was already in 
use in the Periclean age as the support of the 
peplos. This is by no means so certain as is 
generally supposed; but it would exceed the 
limits of the present article to enter upon the 
discussion of this subject. 

My principal objection to Mr. Newton’s 
views concerns his partial agreement with 
Flasch’s ‘‘ingenious theory” of the explanation 
of some divinities in the frieze, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Newton, “on the whole may be 
regarded as the one which presents the fewest 
difficulties” (p. 69). My opinion on this point 
is widely different. I cannot help thinking 
that this theory, however eloquently advo- 
cated, is based chiefly on inadequate observa- 
tion of the motives and on false criticism of 
the features and forms of the bodies. The 
explanation of No. 26 as Ares, first proposed by 
Leake, and accepted by Petersen, Flasch, and 
others, “seems liable only to one objection, 
that the form appears too slight and youth- 
ful” (p. 68). This objection is surely well 
founded; but of no less importance is the 
further objection that the staff on which the 
youth rests cannot be a spear, because there 
is no possibility of its being continued up- 
wards, unless we are to suppose that the 
spear, covered in the middle with the drapery, 
did not lean against one of the shoulders of 
the god, but projected outwards from his 
right thigh; in this case, however, the under- 
most part of the spear could not serve as a 
support for the god’s foot. In his explanation 
of the group nearest to this god, Flasch lays 
great stress upon the circumstance that the 
male figure (No. 24) clasps between his lower 
limbs the knees of the goddess (No. 25) ; this, 
he thinks, would be utterly indecent were the 
pair other than brother and sister, and there- 
fore he recognises in this couple the twins of 
the divine family, Apollo and Artemis. I will 
not here enquire whether the rigid laws of 
propriety current in our own day can be applied 
to the Olympian divinities of the Periclean 
age; the motive itself has been completely 
misunderstood by Flasch. ‘he feet of the 
goddess, placed one over the other, do not 
stand between the legs of the god’s stool, but 
before it from the spectator’s point of view. 
The god himself no doubt until some moments 
before sat opposite the goddess, holding his 
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two legs beyond her legs; but on the 
approach of the procession, desirous of ob- 
serving it, he leaned on the shoulder of his 
neighbour Hermes, and turned the upper part 
of his body so forcibly that he was obliged to 
follow this movement with the right leg. If 
the latter now appears on this side of the 
legs of the goddess, such an apparent inter- 
lacing of her lower limbs is the involuntary 
consequence of a momentary movement, not 
an inherent characteristic of the relation 
between the two. Further objections to the 
names proposed by Flasch may be added. 
Mr. Newton is quite right in styling the 
supposed Apollo “more robust’? than the 
Hermes. How does this suit Apollo, who 
first of all the sons of Zeus in Greek art 
underwent that remarkable process of re- 
juvenescence, and to, whom remains for ever 
all the idealism of youth? How can he 
become more robust than the god who 
presides over the palaestra? And the 
short hair, how does it become the @eds 
dxepoexopne ? Further, if we look at the 
breast of the presumptive virgin Artemis, this 
is as clearly the breast of a mature female as 
that of the pretended Demeter (No. 39) is the 
breast of a virgin. Engravings, which are all 
that Flasch was able to consult, may deceive 
on these points; casts or the originals cannot 
be misinterpreted. Besides, the torch alone 
would be an inappropriate attribute of 
Artemis, because it is a symbol common to 
her with several other goddesses; the more 
so in combination with a peculiarly ample 
chiton, but slightly girt, which reminds us 
of anything rather than the swift and agile 
virgin-huntress. It appears to me incon- 
testable that this figure represents Demeter ; 
whether we are to recognise Dionysos in the 
vigorous youth sitting opposite her will 
depend upon the view which, in accordance 
with the monuments preserved, we may form 
of the development of the ideal of Dionysos. 
Suffice it here to state that even so late a 
representation of this god, already bearing 
the characteristics of a fine youth, as that on 
the monument of Lysikrates shows him short- 
haired, and that the Homeric hymn (vii. v. 5) 
ascribes to him apovs oriBapovs. 

I think Flasch’s interpretation of Nos. 38 
and 39 as representing Dionysos and Demeter 
equally erroneous, judged by these figures 
themselves. That the supposed Demeter has 
an unmistakeably virginal form is evident, 
and it is incomprehensible how Aphrodite 
should be leaning on Demeter’s lap. Besides, 
I am unable to agree with Mr. Newton’s 
remark that ‘‘ the face [of No. 38] seems not 
suitable to Apollo” (p. 67). On the contrary, 
this most ideal head, surrounded with rich 
curls, and once encircled by a wreath of 
metal, appears to me, and not to me 
alone, specially characteristic of Apollo, to 
whom, also, the place at the side of Poseidon 
is most suitable. Another objection might be 
founded on an observation made by Petersen. 
The artist has throughout taken care to give 
the same shape to the stools of every couple of 
divinities which stand in peculiarly near rela- 
tion (Nos. 24 and 25, 28 and 29, 35 and 36). 
Here the seats of Poseidon and Apollo (Nos. 
387 and 38) are of the same shape, and so are 
the seats of the virgin No. 39, and of Aphro- 
dit? (No. 40). From these considerations, I 





am still inclined to think the explanation of 
No. 39 as Peitho more probable than that as 
Artemis. 

These are the most important points of 
Flasch’s theory, concerning the acceptance of 
which by Mr. Newton I have thought it neces- 
sary briefly to express my doubts. Hitherto, 
I had intended to wait for the appearance of 
the projected supplement to my Parthenon ; 
but Mr. Newton’s authority is too high to 
allow further silence, as his approval of 
Flasch’s views might give them a preponder- 
ance which, in my judgment, they do not 
deserve. On the whole, the present catalogue 
is a performance so accurate and so judicious 
that it cannot but excite a wish that its 
author may soon find leisure to prepare 
the Catalogues of the Lycian Room and of 
the other sculptures from Asia Minor, a great 
part of which the Museum owes to his own 
endeavours. Ap. MIcHAELIs. 








LOAN EXHIBITION OF SCOTTISH ART. 


THE Royal Scottish Academy, laudably de- 
sirous of exercising the educative function 
proper to such a corporate body, have brought 
together, in their galleries in Edinburgh, a col- 
lection of pictures and works in sculpture 
illustrative of the rise and progress of Scottish 
art which may fairly claim to be by far the 
finest and most extensive that has ever been 
accessible to the public. The time for the open- 
ing of the exhibition was well chosen; the 
meetings of the Social Science Congress were 
being held in the city, and no similar display 
has been on view in Scotland since the previous 
visit of the association in 1863. 

During the seventeenth century painting and 
portraiture werealmost synonymous in Scotland, 
for in those days the artist could win little gain 
except by employing his brush in recording the 
faces of the men and women who were his 
contemporaries. The art of the period has a 
distinct antiquarian value; it would have 
possessed a fine artistic charm as well had the 
portraitists always worked like that nameless 
one who—in a picture possessed by the family 
of Cartwright, and by them lent to the 
Historical Portrait Exhibition of 1867—painted 
Viscount Dundee, with scornful oval face, per- 
fect in form and feature, looking out from the 
masses of hair that cluster around it and fall 
over the dark armour. The earliest work in the 
exhibition is a portrait, by himself, of George 
Jamesone, of Aberdeen, the father of Scottish 
art, who studied—not, however, quite at the 
beginning of his career—under Rubens. Time, 
with its evil chances, has been at work on the 
picture, and certainly we can find in it little of 
that grace of his fellow-pupil, that likeness 
*‘to the second manner of Vandyke,” with 
which my Lord Orford credits the painter— 
indeed its authenticity is very doubtful. Of 
John Scougall, the second of notable Scottish 
painters, we have no example; and of William 
Aikman, the friend of Swift, Pope, and Gay, 
only one—a portrait of George Watson, the 
founder of a well-known Edinburgh charity. 
The works of this latter painter, and those of 
Allan Ramsay and of his pupil, or rather 
assistant, David Martin, bring us into the 
last century. But this eighteenth century, 
so much belauded at present—its first half 
known, rather loosely, to art as the period 
of Queen Anne—the time of things that 
are delicately gay or primly sedate, was never, 
in our rough Northern land, very full of the 
grace which characterised it in France, or even 
in England. Elegance and grace, however, we 
do get in Ramsay’s portrait of Provost Elder 
when a Young Man, a slim figure in silver-gray, 





ee 


leaning easily on one side and taking snuff 


daintily. Another charming portrait by the 
same artist is that of Lady Inglis of Cramond, 
a type of such womanhood as, in the last cen- 
tury, was both homely and high-born. (Of 
succeeding portraitists, George atson, the 
first President of the Scottish Academy, 
W. Smellie Watson, Sir H. Raeburn, Sir J, 
Watson Gordon, and Wm. Duncan are all to 
be studied. One artist of very exceptional 
power, Andrew Geddes, though represented by 
several pictures, is seen by no means at his 
best. Wilkie’s portrait of George IV. comes 
from the Queen’s Holyrood collection; and 
opposite it hangs a much more satisfactory 
work, from the same hand, an important 
gallery portrait of The Ninth Earl of Kellie, 
who is depicted as an old man in his peer’s 
robes. Excellent paintings by Sir Daniel 
M‘Nee, Herdman, Chalmers, Reid, Jas. Irvine, 
and many others represent the portraiture of 
our own time. 

Of early Scottish landscape we have examples 
in The Windings of the Forth, by Naismith, and 
the very admirable Frith of Forth, by his pupil 
Andrew Wilson; but the typical landscape 
painter of the period is the Rev. John Thomson, 
a most variously accomplished man, whose 
works should be better known than they are in 
the South, in these days when critics and col. 
lectors alike grow more and more tolerant of 
art that is imperfect though possessing fine 
qualities, and are disposed to pardon the quaint. 
ness of the early Italians for the intensity of 
their expression, and to prize the pure tone and 
silvern atmosphere of Richard Wilson, accepting, 
without serious offence, his worn-out classical- 
ities and his imperfect mastery of Nature's 
detail. An example of Thomson’s treatment of 
woodland is to be found in the picture styled 
simply Landscape, No. 114 of the Catalogue, a 
picture of green and gold; his commoner class 
of subject—coast scenes, with cliffs and ruins— 
is seen in Dunluce Castle. In Horatio Maculloch 
we have a transitional master; his care for 
composition, his choice of stately scenes, his 
unity of sentiment, connect him with Naismith 
and Thomson, with Gainsborough and Con- 
stable in England, but the rich colour and 
varied details of his later works have affinity 
with present-day art. Thelarge Kilchurn Castle 
is a good example of his earlier style. Among 
the landscapes of living, or recently living, men 
are fine works by Bough, Chalmers, and Alex. 
Fraser. 

A considerable space has been assigned to the 
early figure-painters. We have specimens of 
David Allan, one of the first of them, the illus- 
trator of Burns and the precursor of Wilkie; ex- 
amples of Wilkie himself, of Sir William Allan, 
Christie, Johnston, and Dyce. The name of 
John Philips is well sustained by his La Gloria. 
There are many works by that great but most 
unequal genius, David Scott, including the very 
important Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre 
and The ‘Yraitor’s Gate, in many ways his 
finest production. The Trial of Egie Deans, 
by Robert 8. Lander, will be a surprise to 
many who know the painter only by his 
works in the Scottish National Gallery. It may 
safely be pronounced to be one of the very 
greatest works of historical—or rather seml- 
historical—subject that have as yet been pro- 
duced in the country. Most powerful in it 
technical qualities of colour, handling, and 
lighting, it is yet more admirable for its varie 
character-painting and its splendid dramatic 
power. Offigure-pictures by the late President, 
Sir George Harvey, we have many popular a0 
engraved examples ; among the rest The Curlers 
and The Highland Funeral. With feeling that 
is often fine and always earnest, his works 0 
this class are seldom satisfactory, for he h 
little command of the figure. He is seen to far 
greater adyantage in his landscapes, such 4 
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Inverarnan—Loch Lomond, which is perfect in 
its placid sentiment and its simple, direct 
method. Among living painters, Sir Noel Paton 
shows his exquisite Hairy Raid, his Caliban, 
and a figure of Christ, an example of that 
proader, later manner of his which has been 
mainly used for devotional subjects. Herdman, 
Halswelle, Hugh Cameron, and M‘Taggart are 
seen to advantage; and W. Fettes Douglas has 
several pictures, in which objects of still-life, 
old volumes, chalices, ivory carvings, and similar 
things play a conspicuous part, and aro treated 
with consummate draughtsmanship and exqui- 
site sense of texture andcolour. James Archer 
exhibits The Fair Jacobite and his portrait of Pro- 
fessor Blackie, both well known in London; but 
bis name is also attached to two remarkable and 
brilliant canvases, representing The Death of 
Arthur and Arthur in Quest of Excalibur, dated 
respectively 1860 and 1862, at which period the 
artist seems to have been strongly under the 
influence of the more mystic and mediaeval 
phase of the pre-Raffaelite movement. Pos- 
sessing fine imaginative qualities, the pictures 
are also noteworthy for their vivid truth to 
nature in their landscape backgrounds, and for 
their fine open-air effect. 

W. Brodie and J. Hutchison are well repre- 
sented by works of sculpture; the former, in 
particular, by his Head of Corinna, and the 
latter by a fine Hamlet anda Dante. Sir Noel 
Paton shows a spirited symbolic group of a lion 
pinning to earth a crowned Typhon, and Mrs. 
D.O. Hill, Clark Stanton, and D. W. Stevenson 
also exhibit. J. M. Gray. 








OBITUARY. 

Jutes JAcQUEMART, the brilliant and accom- 
plished etcher, died the week before last, at the 
age of forty-three, of that most fatal of all the 
forms of phthisis—/a pithisie laryngée. His 
health had been bad for several years—indeed, 
ever since he was in Vienna in 1873—and he 
had practically abandoned the pursuit of that 
branch of art in which he most conspicuously 
excelled. He had left etching on one side, 
and had taken to water-colour drawing, chiefly 
as a refreshment, Mentone, the place of his 
winter sojourn, having furnished him with fresh 
and admirable material for the art of his more 
recent practice. Probably, however, the few who 
are really familiar with the work of Jules Jacque- 
mart will hold us to be right when we say that it 
is not as a water-colour painter that his name 
will be passed on to posterity. He had, indeed, 
individuality in his water-colour work, but 
individuality of a much less perfect kind than 
that which is displayed in his etchings. Yet the 
etchings are but little known to the English 
public. Nor is this surprising when it is 
remembered that they rarely dealt with popular 
subjects, Jacquemart reproduced, it is true, 
with his etching needle something of what has 
been most acceptable in modern art; but 
his reproduction of accepted pictures was 
seldom to be reckoned as his best work. He 
showed his peculiar talent in portraying in 
black-and-white precious objects of art, 
Porcelain, fine carvings, arms, bronzes, and the 
like; and he portrayed these things in a 
Wholly original fashion, with workmanship 
Which, if often laboriously detailed, was yet 
hever petty. The French Government—the 

Mperial Government, we mean—showed, as 
- Hamerton well pointed out in his Ltching 
xd Etchers come twelve years ago, that it knew 
how to appreciate J acquemart. It did for him 
What, until it was quite too late, it had declined 
to do for Méryon—that is to say, it employed 
1m upon the work which he was the fittest to 
0, ‘To this good fortune we owe the existence 
of Jacquemart’s noble series of plates, the 
emmes et Joyaux de la Couronne, etchings 
Yery little known in England, but which, in 


their own kind, can never be surpassed. The 
etchings for his father’s Histoire de la Porcelaine 
are, in their finest states, just as admirable. 
So are other etchings contributed to other 
monographs on porcelain. Of his etchings 
from pictures, the one from a van der Meer of 
Delft, Der Soldat und das lachende Miidchen, is 
among the most masterly. It says little for the 
spread of taste in England that his wonderful 
translations of the forms and colours of fine 
china have not found more general appreciation. 
Critics who know his work know that it is 
excellent, but the public has little interest in it. 
It has sometimes been possible to buy his best 
etchings for three or four shillings apiece. 
His water-colours—at all events in France— 
had a prompter recognition from the public. 
They were pretty, and represented pretty places. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pencil and Palette: a Book for Artists and 
Lovers of Art, is a new volume by Mr. Robert 
Kempt, which will be added to the ‘‘ Mayfair 
Library ” of Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 

Mr. Quincy Warp, the American sculptor, 
is modelling a_ statue, heroic size, of the 
Revolutionary General, Daniel Morgan, the 
hero of Cowpens. It is to be cast in bronze, 
and placed on a column some sixteen feet in 
height at Spartansburg, South Carolina. The 
unveiling will take place on January 17, 1881, 
the centennial anniversary of the;battle. 


TuE Committee of the Topographical Society 
of London, which has been formed for the 
purpose of collecting and republishing maps, 
views, and other materials bearing on the history 
of London, have made arrangements for the 
holding of the inaugural meeting of the society 
on Thursday, the 28th inst., at four p.m. The 
Lord Mayor has granted the use of the Long 
Parlour at the Mansion House, and will preside 
on the occasion. Cards for the meeting may be 
obtained from Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.8.A., 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE collection of ex-votos, eighty-four in 
number, from the ruins of Carthage, which was 
formed by M. de Sainte-Marie, formerly French 
consul at Tunis, and lost in the foundering of 
the Magenta near the Iles d’Hytres but after- 
wards recovered, has just been placed on exhi- 
bition in the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris. 


Mr. PFouNDEs--a gentleman who has spent 
sixteen years in Japan, and has studied the 
history, art, manners and customs of the 
Japanese—held on Saturday evening last the 
first of a series of meetings at his house in 
Cleveland Row, St. James’s, which he proposes 
to devote to showing and explaining his exten- 
sive collection of Japanese art and literature to 
those specially interested in them. We under- 
stand that Mr. Pfoundes has in preparation a 
work on Japanese folk-lore, and that he pro- 
poses to give gratuitous lectures in the rooms 
of local institutes and societies with the view 
of spreading knowledge with regard to Japan 
and inculcating a more general interest in its 
people and productions. 


Tue Rhind Lectures in Archaeology in con- 
nexion with the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland are being delivered by Mr. Joseph 
Anderson. The subject of his course is ‘‘ Scot- 
land in Early Christian Times.” The lectures 
already delivered have treated of ** Decorative 
Metal-work,” ‘‘ Decorative Stone-work,” ‘‘ The 
Art of the Monuments,” and “The Symbolism 
of the Monuments,” and the remaining two will 
treat of ‘“‘ Inscribed Monuments.” 


THE Donatello Society in Florence is about to 
open two exhibitions in addition to that of pic- 
tures already arranged in the Serristori Palace. 
While modern art is illustrated in this interest- 








ing exhibition, ancient art is to form a second 


in the old refectory of the Convent of Santa 
Croce. The objects selected, however, are not 
pictures, but specimens of ancient decorative 
and industrial art, which will be brought 
together from various collections in Florence, 
and will thus be much more easily studied than 
is at present possible. The old Gothic windows 
of the refectory, which were closed, are now 
again opened. The expenses are guaranteed 
by the Strozzi, Guicciardini, Ginori, Corsini, 
Torregiani, Ricasoli, Serristori, and Gerini 
families, each family paying the cost of a 
window. It was thus that in ancient times 
many works of interest and importance were 
executed in Florence. The large fresco attri- 
buted to Giotto will now be better seen, and 
the refectory will no doubt prove an excellens 
exhibition room. The famous Pazzi Chapel it 
also to be filled with works of art. Another 
exhibition of specimens of modern Florentine 
industrial art is also in preparation. Florence 
will thus offer more than its usual attractions 
this season. 


SEVERAL competitions have lately been held at 
Sévres. One was for a dessert service commis- 
sioned by the Under-Secretary of State for Fine 
Arts. lt was to bo of entirely original design, 
so as to be easily distinguishable from all the 
old models in the manufactory. Twenty-eight 
competitors offered themselves, among whom 
M. Merigot carried off the prize. The servico 
will probably cost not less than 25,000 frs., and 
is to be delivered on October 1, 1882. Another 
competition was for a bust of the Republic, in 
which M. Forgeot was successful. 


Tue Brussels Exhibition closed yesterday: 
For the last week the public were admitted at 
the merely nominal price of ten centimes—one 
penny—but for the last two days the entrance- 
fee was again raised to two francs. Although 
officially closed, the exhibition will no doubt 
be fuller and busier than ever up to the 27th 
inst., for exhibitors are allowed to sell their 
goods if they can before removing them. 


OnE of the most frequented exhibitions in 
Paris just now is that of the Union Centrale, 
which for the last week has been united with 
that of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, in so far 
at least that payment to the one exhibition 
admits to the other. One of the attractions of 
these exhibitions is, perhaps, an excellent 
orchestra, which plays all day in the garden of 
the Palais de l’Industrie, where these exhibitions 
are held, and offers relief to the mind that 
feels itself over-burdened with the weight of 
ancient metal-work. 


THE inauguration of the statue erected to 
Jean Cousin at Sens took place on the 3rd inst. 


We have before noticed the rage for 
panoramas that has overtaken Belgium, and 
surmised that it would soon reach England. 
We now learn that M. A. Yvon is preparing a 
large panoramic view of the Battle of Ulundi, 
which he contemplates exhibiting in London 
next May. 


M. Morov’s picture of Zhe Good Samaritan, 
which obtained the medal of honour at the 
Salon this year, is at present exhibiting at the 
triennial exhibition at Ghent, where it has been 
purchased by a private individual for the sum 
of 25,000 frs. 1t may be remembered that the 
artist refused 4,000 irs. offered for this picture 
by the French Government. 


Tiuz Museum of Athens has rocently been 
enriched with a fine collection of Kgyptian 
antiquities, presented by M. Dimitrion, of 
Alexandria. 


Tue illustrations in LZ’ Art are generally ex- 
cellent, but several of the etchings recently 
published are of remarkable beauty. We may 
notice especially Coast Pastures, etched by 
Charles E, Wilson from the painting by Mark 
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Fisher, in which a somewhat complex cloud 
effect is rendered with remarkable skill and 
delicacy ; a vigorous architectural study of the 
gate of the Ducal Palace at Venice; and, above 
all, a splendid etching by L. Gaultier, entitled 
Le petit Bras de la Seine le 3 Janvier 1880, in 
which the ice-encumbered river, the leafless 
trees, and the lines of building in perspective 
are drawn with almost faultless skill. Each of 
these works is intrinsically worth far more than 
the cost of the number in which it appears. 


THE STAGE. 


Stnck the re-opening of the Lyceum with 7'he 
Corsican Brothers—an acceptable melodrama, 
duly discussed in our columns some weeks 
ago—the London theatrical season has begun in 
earnest, and we shall next week be able to 
speak of more than one important performance. 
Meanwhile, something may be said about the 
theatre in Paris, where likewise the season has 
fairly begun. The Théaitre Frangais has not as 
yet done anything new. M. Dumas’ next 
piece is bespoken for this theatre, but the piece 
is at present in a very elementary stage of its 
existence, and when it is finished, long re- 
hearsals, lasting a month or six weeks, after the 
habitual manner of the Francais, will have to be 
undertaken and accomplished before the public 
listens to the play. The Frangais, for the time 
being, then, is living upon its established reper- 
tory, and in this not so much upon the classic 
pieces—in which the absence of Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt would be somewhat too cruelly felt—as 
upon pieces produced within the last few years ; 
L’ Aventuriére, for instance, and Le Gendre de 
Monsieur Poirier. In the first, Coquelin is 
supreme; in the second, Got finds one of his 
best parts, and an agreeable character is played 
delightfully by Mdlle. Bartet. 


Ir is doubtful whether young M. Ieraudy, 
after the trois débuts to which his entrance at 
the Francais gives him a right, will be much 
heard in the Rue Richelieu in important parts. 
His appearance has been a success, but that— 
especially at the Théitre Francais—is no 
guarantee that tho success will be allowed to 
continue ; for, at the Théitre Francais, where the 
long-accepted actors have all of them their stated 
work—where Delaunay, Got, Febvre, Coquelin, 
or Worms, to name but a few, can each demand 
the part which is in his ‘‘ line” —the sufferance 
of the eminent can alone be relied upon to secure 
opportunities for the newly engaged. Often a 
man having made his débuts—with which no one 
can interfere, since it is a condition of his 
engagement—is put out of sight till there is 
no one whose susceptibility may be wounded by 
his success. Of course this is moro likely to 
happen with the mediocre than with the 
gifted, but it does happen with the gifted. 
ruffier, for instance, a young comedian of 
high promiso and already marked talent, made 
his débuts so well that he is now but little 
heard of. He has his dressing-room, his key 
hangs at the /Joge of the concierge; he receives, 
fortunately, his payments with commendable 
punctuality—but he is not called upon to 
act, 


TuE re-opening of the Gymnase and the new 
piece at the Vaudeville are the events of the 
moment. M. Victor Koning has become 
manager of the Gymnase. He is one of the 
youngest of managers, and he has already 
shown himself to be one of the cleverest. At 
the Renaissance he was commercially triumph- 
ant—artistically, too; for did he not endow the 
public with Jeanne Granier?—and at the 
Gymnase his success is counted on. To begin 
with, he has renewed the theatre. He has 
understood that if the success of a playhouse 
is not entirely dependent upon the splendid 
upholsteries of the passages that lead into the 


stalls—that if it is even now not easy to secure 
a dramatic victory by the display of your blue 
china—it is yet essential that externals should 
be appropriate, and accessories sufficient, if not 
overwhelming. The Gymnase, therefore, has 
been swept and garnished; the old front of the 
house, which dated from 1820, when the house 
was founded, has been remoyed. There are 
more convenient approaches. And when you 
get inside it is evident that intelligence has not 
forsaken the stage. The Gymnase, which in his 
best days M. Montigny managed so well, is 
still to be a literary theatre. A piece by Sar- 
dou, produced originally before Sardou was 
famous, and under circumstances not very 
favourable to its reception, has been revived ; 
and, though this piece is really not one of its 
author’s best, the effort to interpret it worthily 
was at least creditable. Along withit is played 
a one-act piece, Nina la Tueuse, which has very 
‘little story and no profound interest of any 
kind. But it is bright; it shows a well-chosen 
company in one or other of its numerous little 
parts; and its scene is in a very Parisian 
corner of Paris—Calmann Lévy’s book-shop at 
the corner of the Boulevard. A new writer is 
the principal author of this piece, but in his in- 
experience he has had the assistance of an old 
hand. Under M. Koning’s management more 
important things may be looked for than those 
with which he has had tobegin. The Gymnase 
is a theatre of excellent literary traditions. The 
work done there has often been scholarly, but 
never pedantic; newer fashions than are ac- 
cepted at the Francais there have had ready 
entrance, and the l'rancais has adopted them 
when they had stood the test of time. Thus, 
nearly all the best pieces of M. Dumas have 
been written for the Gymnase—carried off 
afterwards, when their success was established, 
by the house in the Rue Richelieu, according to 
its rights. At the Gymnass, too, there has been 
until somewhat lately—when M. Montigny was 
no longer quite himself—a succession of excel- 
lent actresses. To Rose Chéri—who became 
the wife of the manager—succeeded Mdlle. 
Delaporte, and to her succeeded Malle. Desclée. 
In actors, the theatre has been a little less 
illustrious; but Landrol is associated with this 
house by nearly the whole of his career. 


M. GonDINET’s new piece at the Vaudeville 
is but half a success. Lt is called Les Grands 
Enfants—a title somewhat of chance, it seems; 
it has no particular significance. There are 
highly amusing scenes in the piece—notably one 
in which a divorced woman finds herself before 
the husband that was and the husband that is ; 
but there is no unity. And offence is given by 
the purely flippant and undecided manner in 
which the whole question of divorce—one of the 
gravest questions now to be discussed in France 
—is treated. M. Gondinet is asayer of bright 
things—a maker of sharp and witty observa- 
tions—but to listen to his exposition of the 
subject of divorce is like inviting an analysis of 
the Novum Organum or of Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy from the author of The Pirates of 
Penzance. 


MUSIC, 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tur twenty-fifth serios of these interesting 
concerts commenced last Saturday, October 9. 
lhe directors announce twenty-three concerts 
in all—eleven before, and twelve after, Christ- 
mas. The prospectus gives a list of the most 
important of the new works to be performed 
during the season. We are promised Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, Zhe Ideal; one entitled My 
Fatherland, by Smetana (this composer, a native 
of Bohemia, and born in 1824, is distinguished 
as a writer of operas, and also as a pianist); and 





@ prize symphony by Bandini. We would also 


mention Roma, suite for orchestra, Bizet; 
Zwiegespriich and Carnaval from Italian love. 
stories, Hofmann; and a march from Rubin- 
stein’s opera of Nero. Of the old masters we 
are to have a symphony in D, Schubert; and a 
serenade for strings by Mozart, &c. One of 
the most interesting novelties is Goetz’ piano- 
forte concerto in B flat. It was announced for 
the second concert, to be played by Herr Ernst 
Franck, Director of the Royal Opera, Han. 
noyver; he is, however, prevented, by illness, 
from fulfilling his engagement, but will appear 
at a subsequent concert. English music is not 
forgotten; we are to have two works written 
for the Leeds Festival—Sullivan’s sacred 
cantata, The Martyr of Antioch, and a concert- 
overture, Mors janua vitae, by Wingham ; and, 
besides, Columbus, a dramatic cantata by Gadsby, 
and Burns, a Scottish fantasia, by A. C. Mac- 
kenzie. We are pleased to see Mdme. Schu- 
mann’s name among the pianists; an engage. 
ment has been offered to her in the event of her 
coming to this country. The well-known and 
favourite works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
&c., will form the staple of the entertain. 
ments. 

_ Among the novelties mentioned, we did not 
include Kaff’s Ninth Symphony, which formed 
the chief feature of the first concert. It is 
entitled Ii Summer Time, and forms the 208th 
work of this ‘‘ indefatigable and prolific writer.” 
The composer requests that his work may be 
announced as follows:—First part, ‘‘A Hot 
Day ” (allegro); second part, ‘‘A Fairy Hunt” 
(allegro); third part, (a) ‘* Eclogue ” (larghetto), 
(b) ** Harvest Home” (allegro). We venture to 
think the title of the first movement simply 
ridiculous. Beethoven’s canon, ‘ rather expres. 
sion of emotion than painting,” shows how far 
itis safe to go in the matter of programme- 
music. Does Herr Raff propose to write ‘A 
Wet Day,” ‘‘A Snowy Day,” and soon? The 
symphony gives once more proof of the com- 
poser’s great power of thematic development, 
and of his clear and effective orchestration; 
but the subject-matter is lacking in interest and 
importance. The ‘Fairy Hunt” and the 
‘“‘Kiclogue” are the best portions of the 
symphony. The /inale is decidedly common- 
place. ‘The directors seem eager to produce 
Raff's later symphonies; but why should the 
early ones be neglected? The second and 
fourth are perhaps the very best he has written; 
the latter has been performed only once at these 
concerts, the former not at all. The perform- 
ance of the symphony (conducted by Mr. 
Manns) was excellent. 

Mdme. Montigny Rémaury was the pianist, 
and performed Schumann’s Ooncertstiick in G 
and various solos. Mrs. Osgood was the 
vocalist. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY. 
JACQUES OFFENBACH. 


Tuts well-known composer died last week in 
Paris. He was born at Cologne, in 1819, of 
Jewish parents. From 1853 down to the time 
of his death he produced a very great number 
of operettas at the Bouffes Parisiens and at the 
Opéra Comique. His ballet-pantomime, J 
Papillon, was brought out at the Académie with 
great success in 1860. Of his operettas, many 
of which became yery popular, it will be 
sufficient to mention Orphée aux Enfers (1858), 
La Belle Héléne (1865), and La Grande Duchess 
(1867). Les Contes d’Hoffmann was his last 
composition, but the composer did not live to 
witness the premiere of this work. His style 18 
to a certain extent original, but much of his 
music is commonplace, aud the pieces of very 
doubtful taste. He visited England twice. In 
1844 he played the cello at the Musical Union. 
He came again to London in 1866, but made n0 
public appearance. 












